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@)* the recommendation of Honourable J. E. Michaud, M.P., 
Minister of Fisheries, Mr. O. F. MacKenzie, President of 
the Halifax Fisheries, Limited, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Mr. 
F. Homer Zwicker, of Zwicker and Company, Limited, Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia, were appointed by Order in Council, Janu- 
ary 5, 19388, to mvestigate and report on conditions in the 
markets for Canadian dried ‘and pickled fish products in the 
United States, including Puerto Rico, and Central and South 
America and the West Indies. The Order in Council instructed 
that a written report by Messrs. MacKenzie and Zwicker be 
submitted to the Minister of Fisheries by March 31, 1938, 
together with “recommendations as to what steps should be 
taken to aid adequately in the re-establishment of the Canadian 
dried and pickled fish industries by bringing about the sale of 
growing quantities of the products of these industries in these 
markets at remunerative prices.” 
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REPORT OF MR. O. F. MacKENZIE 
FOREWORD 


In accordance with instructions contained in Order in Council of January 
5, I conferred with Mr. Zwicker on the respective markets to be covered by 
each of us, and agreed that Mr. Zwicker should cover Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, 
Panama and Trinidad; while I should cover Jamaica, Dominican Republic, 
British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, Brazil and Argentina. 

The various countries I visited comprise a market for 750,000 to 1,000,000 
quintals of dried fish, representing approximately two-thirds of western hemi- 
sphere consumption, and 75,000 to 100,000 barrels of pickled fish annually, and 
made necessary a total trip of about 19,000 miles. These markets will be dealt 
with in alphabetical order, describing conditions of competition, with specific 
recommendations for each, where possible, followed by a general summary. 

I want to take this opportunity of paying tribute to the courtesy and 
assistance of the Canadian Trade Commissioners in the countries visited. When 
necessary, public holidays and evenings were cheerfully sacrificed in order to 
provide al! available information in time to enable me to maintain my itinerary. 

As columns of figures are wearisome things and seldom read, I have, as far 
as possible, avoided the use of figures and reduced all statistics to hundred- 
weights and plotted data in graph form. This gives at a glance the total 
measure of the market and, since the difference between the total and Canada’s 
share of such markets is the measure of possible expansion, each chart will show 
the possibilities of that particular market. 

With the exception of the logarithmic scale on Canadian imports and 
export trade with the Dominican Republic, all graphs are on arithmetic scale. 
The codfish trade is plotted in volume in preference to values, as volume repre- 
sents a truer picture of the actual trade, particularly in a period of great market 
fluctuations such as prevailed in recent years. 

I have been successful in obtaining a break-down of statistics for practically 
all important. fish consuming countries, and have plotted the imports from each 
import competitor separately where possible. 

It is my earnest hope that the information contained in this report will 
prove to be of some assistance to the Minister in determining on policies leading 
to the rehabilitation of those engaged in the production of cured fish for export, 
and thus lead to improved conditions in the entire industry. 


ARGENTINA 
GENERAL 


The Republic of Argentina has a population of 12,561,000, of which 61 per 
cent is urban and 39 per cent rural. The federal capital, Buenos Aires, has a 
population of 2,388,645 and greater Buenos Aires 2,993,000. There are only 
eight other cities of any size and they have a combined population of 1,544,400, 
or approximately half that of the capital, which will indicate the manner in 
which the urban population is concentrated in Buenos Aires. 

The native Argentine is not a fish-eater and is a very heavy meat-eater. 
The workingman’s food is based on a boiled dish called ‘ puchero” which is 
beef, boiled with potatoes and other vegetables, and sometimes rice and vermi- 
celli. This is taken with “mate,” the local tea, and nothing else. It appar- 
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ently constitutes a balanced diet. Fish is seldom eaten by those in the lower- 
income brackets. It is much dearer than beef and is considered a delicacy. 
The taste for imported fish is merely a carry-over with the immigrants from 
Europe who demand the class of fish to which they were accustomed in their 
home country. This accounts for the demand for Spanish sardines to the 
exclusion of all others, and, to a lesser extent, for the demand for Norwegian 
salt codfish and Scotch and Norwegian herring. 


DOMESTIC FISHERIES 


The principal salt water fisheries of Argentina are located in the South 
Atlantic, in a zone off the port of Mar del Plata, about 250 miles southeast 
of Buenos Aires. These fisheries are worked with small launches (about 150) 
with a carrying capacity of from two to three metric tons. The catch is deliv- 
ered chiefly to Mar del Plata and includes pescadilla, anchovy, blue-fish, corvina, 
shrimps, prawns and cornalito. 

Further down the coast are located the fishing centres of Quequen and 
Bahia Blanca. These fisheries are worked with larger vessels and the catch 
includes mussels, pescadilla and corvina. A fleet of sixteen steam trawlers 
operates off the estuary of the River Plate and southward along the coast. 
Their catch is made up principally of merluza, corvina and pescadilla. The 
trawlers market their catch in Buenos Aires almost exclusively. 

Apart from these zones, fishing is carried out along the whole Atlantic coast, 
but the industry is not organized and none of the catch is marketed outside 
the towns and settlements immediately on the coast. 

The principal fresh water fisheries are those of the Parana river, the River 
Plate delta and the lakes and lagoons in the province of Buenos Aires. 

It will be noted that the types of fish taken in the domestic fisheries differ 
from those caught in Canadian waters. No salmon, halibut, herring, cod or 
haddock are available in Argentina. The following table gives the domestic 
fish production for the last eight’ years:— 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
43,928 aN pipes 32,992 28,582 34,011 44,301 27,667 35,434 
Total tons. 


The Argentine fishing industry is badly organized, according to our 
standards. If it were properly organized the fisheries are capable of much 
greater production than is shown above. As things stand, roughly one-third of 
the annual fish requirements are imported. No fish are exported from Argentina 
other than canned anchovies, of which a few shipments went to the United 
States last year. 


IMPORTS 


Fish imports are divided into eighteen different classifications according to 
Argentine statistics. The following chart shows total imports in ewts. of all 
kinds of fish, also salt dried codfish, for the years 1927 to 1936 inclusive: — 

The graph illustrates the drastic decline in total imports of fish products 
as a result of the depression, but it will be noted that dried cod held up rela- 
tively well, due no doubt to the fact that other items were more of a luxury 
trade. In 1927 eight countries were endeavouring to sell codfish in Argentina. 
By 1936 the United Kingdom was the only competitor Norway had left in the 
field, and her share of the total trade had shrunk from about 25 per cent to 
about 13 per cent. 

Codfish imported into Argentina are packed in expensive tin-lined, die- 
printed cases, containing about 88 pounds net. Current prices for Norwegian 
cod in February was 37s. per case c.i.f. Argentina has a controlled currency, 


TOTAL IMPORTS OF DRIED, SMOKED, CANNED AND PICKLED FISH IN CWTS. 
INTO ARGENTINA ON TOP LINE. BELOW, IMPORTS OF DRIED CODFISH IN 
CWTS., WITH LOWER LINE SHOWING IMPORTS FROM NORWAY SEPARATELY 
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and Norway receives a preference of 20 per cent on the official exchange rate, 
so that the practical effect is an additional levy of 20 per cent on the c.i.f. cost 
of Canadian shipments. In addition, Norway has recently received a_ tariff 
preference which has been extended to the United Kingdom, but not to Canada 
or any other countries. 


SMOKED HERRING 


In 1927 Argentina imported the equivalent of 17,000 cases of smoked herrings, 
of which only 500 cases were from Norway. In 1936 imports were down to 
4,000 cases, of which 88 per cent were from Norway. Prices ¢.1.f. Buenos Aires 
were less than Canadian producers were receiving from exporters in Canada, 
and there is no possibility of developing a market for this article from Canada. 


PICKLED HERRING 


Imports of pickled herring total about 500 tons annually and are all of the 
Scotch cure or Bismarck type, ungutted. Holland gets the largest share of the busi- 
ness and 90 per cent of her sales are in tins of 7-5 kilos gross with 6 kilos net 
weight of fish. The United Kingdom gets about one-third of the trade, with 
some very small quantities from Denmark, Iceland and Norway. There is no 
market for split herrings of Canadian type. 


% * * % 


In regard to the operations of the Government-controlled currency, there 
are three Canadian products on the preferred list, namely: newsprint, agricul- 
tural implements, and seed potatoes, with no possibility at present of enlarging 
the list. Owing to the similarity of climate we produce almost the same articles 
that are produced in Argentina except corn, and unfortunately the Ottawa 
agreements provide stiff preferences on South African corn, so that, under 
normal conditions, Canadian purchases in Argentina are not sufficient to give 
Canada much bargaining power for tariff preferences. It might be pertinent 
to state that there is considerable resentment in Argentina against Canada, as 
they blame Canada for the Ottawa agreements, depriving them of a large part of 
their British market. 

The tin-lined packages for codfish is not in itself to be regarded as insur- 
mountable. Inspection made of different lots of fish at different places all showed 
a distinct vellowish cast when opened, giving a rather unprepossessing look to 
the fish. The tin-lined package is almost unknown in Brazil and would not 
command as high a price there, and is therefore not be considered as indispens- 
able in a far more temperate climate such as Argentina. There are, unfor- 
tunately, more formidable hurdles already mentioned. 

For instance, I am informed Canadian salmon is being sold in Argentina 
by “Mortons” of London. The External Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics do not show any exports of canned salmon to Argentina for 1937, 
and the reason requirements are purchased in London is the 20 per cent prefer- 
ence on exchange extended to the United Kingdom as Argentina’s best. customer. 

It can readily be seen that there is no opportunity of selling Canadian fish 
in the Argentine at present. It would be far better to concentrate on markets 
where the odds are not stacked so heavily in favour of competitors. I must 
therefore recommend that until such time as there is a fundamental change in 
the situation, no energy be wasted by Canadian exporters in trying to effect 
sales in Argentina. 


9 
BARBADOS 


The smaller Islands of the West Indies group in the eastern Caribbean Sea 
are not large importers of dried fish, with the exception of Barbados. These 
islands, excluding Barbados, probably ‘account for total combined imports of 
8,000 to 12,000 quintals of fish annually and practically all their direct imports 
are from Canada. 

Barbados, with a population of almost 200,000 people, imports from 40,000 
to 50,000 quintals of dried fish annually, of which considerable is disposed of 
in the inter-island trade to the smaller islands. Practically all the Barbados 
import trade in dried fish is done on a consignment basis and almost all imports 
come from Newfoundland. 

There is no means of increasing Canada’s share of the total unless Barbados 
should decide to give Canada a preference over Newfoundland in return for 
her large purchases of sugar at ‘high prices in Barbados. Failing some measure 
of this kind, 1t would seem as though some of Canada’s purchase of Barbados 
sugar and sugar products ($3,500,000 in 1937) could profitably be diverted to 
countries willing to buy Canadian fish. 

Imports of dried fish into Barbados for the first eleven months of 1937 
were 44,293 hundredweights. Barbados is therefore the third largest importer 
of dried fish in the British West Indies. 


BRAZIL 


The United States of Brazil have a population of about forty million 
people, and under normal conditions of prosperity ranks among the world’s 
largest consumers of dried codfish and related species. 

The market is divided into three distinct zones: The first zone, North 
Brazil, where the trade is mostly in the large coastal cities, and where small 
light-salted fish are preferred. The package used is drums and _ half-drums, 
and when the price of codfish in this area is appreciably above the price of 
domestic dried beef, consumption falls off. In February of 1938 dried beef was 
retailing at about 9 cents Canadian per pound and codfish ‘at 11 cents, plus 
cost of olive oil. The price of olive oil has a bearing on the demand for codfish. 
I am informed that at 2 cents per pound price spread, the demand for codfish 
will decline. If we add on the new taxes imposed in March and April, 1938, 
the spread would be increased by about 14 cents per pound or more than 
50 per cent. 

The second zone, Central Brazil, has Rio de Janeiro for port of entry, and 
a large part of the imports in this area are consumed right in Rio, a city of about 
two million population. 

The third zone, South Brazil, comprises all the region south of Rio, and 
here the distribution is carried on over wide areas in the agricultural districts. 
For this reason the southern market requires a very hard dried product. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, fish for this market must be dried much harder 
than for markets 1,500 and 2,000 miles farther north on the equator. 

Fairly complete trade statistics are available, which by considerable detail 
work permit the breaking down of figures for the three zones in addition to 
the figures of total imports, also to some extent the countries of origin for the 
three zones. We are really dealing with three large markets here and the 
following graphs illustrate the extent of each. All other graphs in this report 
have been converted into hundredweights. In this instance, owing to the lack 
of time and the detailed work involved, the graphs on the Brazilian market 
will be shown in quintals of 112 pounds each. To convert to hundredweights, 
add 12 per cent. 
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IMPORTS OF DRIED FISH INTO THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL 
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IMPORTS OF DRIED FISH INTO CENTRAL AND NORTH BRAZIL PORTS 
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IMPORTS OF DRIED FISH INTO SOUTH BRAZIL 
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Chart No. 1 plots the total imports of dried fish into Brazil, also the 
respective shares of the important competitors. This chart depicts more graphic- 
ally than words the tragic ups and downs in the economic life of Brazil. It also 
helps to explain why at times there are such violent fluctuations in the price of 
dried fish. This chart gives a fourteen-year record and shows a five-year 
period of enormous consumption following political and economic difficulties of 
the early twenties and prior to the revolution of 1931. Now that the Brazilian 
coffee plan has started to follow the path of the Stevenson rubber scheme and the 
Canadian wheat scheme into oblivion, it is reasonable to assume that, unless 
prevented by high tariffs, the consumption of fish in Brazil would approach the 
former high level. 

Chart No. 2 plots the imports into North Brazil and Central Brazil for an 
eight-year period. On the same chart is plotted the imports into Central 
Brazil from the United Kingdom and Norway. These are approximate figures 
and were arrived at by taking the break-down of South Brazil imports and 
subtracting from the total Brazilan imports from these two countries. Inas- 
much as I was unable to find any trace of either Norwegian or English codfish 
in North Brazil ports, it is reasonable to list these for Norway and the United 
Kingdom figures as practically all imports into the Central zone. 

It will be seen that the United Kingdom dominates the Central Brazilian 
market, imports from Norway having almost completely disappeared. In fact 
it was extremely difficult to find Norwegian cod in this zone for imspection 
purposes. One small lot of Japanese fish was on this market. These were 
packed in tin-lined cases and dried extremely hard, but had an unprepossessing 
appearance and were not liked by the trade. Large codfish are still preferred 
on the Rio market and the different brands of English codfish were hard dried, 
well cleaned and white naped, or “’ white wings ” as they are called locally, and 
normally are sold at prices under Canadian costs. They are admittedly inferior 
to Canadian Gaspe cod, but unfortunately, Canadian fish have been off the 
Rio market so long it will be difficult to re-estabhsh them without price con- 
cession at first. Like most markets, Rio when prosperous will pay some 
additional price for a quality product: unfortunately, hard times affect most 
severely high-quality products,.making price the primary consideration. 

Considerable English and European saithe are marketed in Central Brazil. 
This appears to be a seasonal affair, the imports being quite substantial for 
several months prior to Lent and ceasing almost entirely for several months 
after Lent. The fish are dried very hard and are sold at low prices, the quality 
in most cases being distinctly inferior. 

At this time European quotations are high owing to the absence of sup- 
plies in all European producers’ hands, but this is merely a temporary condi- 
tion. It seems possible to make some sales from Canada at present. 

The line on this graph of imports for North Brazil may be considered as 
almost wholly Newfoundland. Norwegian and English codfish are unknown in 
the North Brazil ports of entry. A few years ago a mission from Iceland spent 
some time in North Brazil studying the type of fish used, and some sample ship- 
ments were made. Careful inquiry indicates that the results were unsuccessful 
and at present no Iceland fish could be found in North Brazil. Small quantities 
of Canadian fish are shipped from time to time, the total movement in the past 
eight years never exceeding ten thousand quintals and averaging not more than 
three or four thousand. 

In former years it was difficult to sell Canadian fish at the same price as 
Newfoundland in North Brazil, the usual differential being one shilling per 
drum. There is now universal resentment against what is known as the Com- 
bine, i.e., one large Brazilian importer representing a combination of the largest 
Newfoundland exporters. This feeling exists in South Brazil as well, and, price 
for price, Canadian fish would receive preference over the so-called Combine. 
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Chart No. 3 plots the South Brazil market, which is the large coffee-growing 
district, also the industrialized area. In this zone the consumption of dried fish 
has recovered 60 per cent of the shrinkage from 1929 to 1931, whereas North 
and Central Brazil will show no recovery from the 1931 level. 

This graph clearly shows the struggle going on for supremacy between five 
competing suppliers. It will be observed that, starting from zero in this area 
in 1932, Newfoundland in four years forced her sales up to first position. The 
United Kingdom has made a better recovery than Norway the past two years. 
Newfoundland’s almost vertical stepping-up in three years has been at the 
expense of Norway and the United Kingdom. Iceland is taking a share of the 
business in the past three years, resulting in further percentage losses by Nor- 
way and England. Canada’s place in the picture in 1937 was about 50 per cent 
in volume of 1929 sales, 1928 figures not being available. 

There are nineteen exporters in Norway competing for business in South 
Brazil as compared to nine in Great Britain. Norwegian fish are undoubtedly 
in disfavour at present. Norwegian representatives with whom the matter was 
discussed stated quite frankly that of all the dried fish coming on the market 
the past year Norwegian fish caused far more claims than all other shipments com- 
bined, although comprising only 25 per cent of the total. It is perhaps not 
without significance that Norway is the only fish-producing country in the world 
with compulsory inspection of dried fish, a certificate being furnished with each 
shipment. 

Iceland fish are shipped in bales and arrive in good condition except when 
caught in rain storms when landing on docks. The price of Iceland fish is usually 
as much as two to five shillings cheaper than the English or Norwegian fish. 

The development of Newfoundland sales in South Brazil has been helped 
by the trend towards small fish that do not have to be cut by the retailer, and 
Newfoundland prices are invariably several shillings per drum under the price 
of English or Canadian fish. 


BONELESS COD 


Diligent inquiry failed to reveal any knowledge of boneless cod such as is 
produced in Canada and the United States. In the larger cities in Central and 
South Brazil small quantities of skinned and boned cod are imported, the total 
amounting to an extremely small volume of about 220 hundredweights. The fish 
are cut up in squares, with the skin and large bone removed, and are dried 
extremely hard. The Customs duties on boneless fish is 50 per cent higher than 
duties on whole cod, which of itself prevents expansion of the demand. The 
current price per case of ten kilos is eleven to twelve shillings c.i.f. Brazil ports. 


HERRING 


There is no demand in Brazil for pickled fish such as split herring, alewives 
or mackerel. A few hundred barrels of Bismarck or Holland herring and about 
three to four thousand boxes of smoked herring are imported annually. The 
duties on smoked herring are 37$450 per 18-pound box, plus 2 per cent special 
tax and 3 per cent exchange tax. Additional taxes imposed since leaving Brazil 
will amount to 4$000 per box, a total equivalent in Canadian money of $2.50 
for Customs and other taxes. The retail price is about three times that of beef 
and expansion virtually impossible. 


Customs duties on codfish amount to 34$000 per drum or case as compared 
to 10$440 per drum some years earlier. In addition, there is a special tax 
imposed in 1937 of 2 per cent, and in November a new levy of 3 per cent on all 
foreign exchange, adding 5 per cent to the c.i.f. cost. Since leaving Brazil two 
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new taxes have been levied, one a special tax of 0$300 per kilo on all fish imports, 
earmarked to develop a national fishery, and another tax called a consumption 
tax effective on April 1 of 0$400 per kilo. The combined charges will now equal 
the equivalent of $3.90 per quintal or $4.45 per drum in Canadian money, which 
cannot be considered as anything but an excessive tax on a staple article of food. 

The codfish trade is regarded as a luxury trade in Brazil, and it is unfor- 
tunate that at a time when world production seemed to have adjusted itself to 
the demand, the equilibrium should again be upset by duties high enough to 
curtail consumption in what is one of the world’s largest markets. The recent 
additional tax has tempered my optimism about expanding Canada’s sales in 
Brazil, as consumption will inevitably be curtailed and every competitor will 
be striving for the impossible, i.e. to maintain their previous volume of sales. 

In regard to the development of a national fishery, the general consensus 
of informed opinion is that the domestic production of dry fish for Brazilian 
requirements is an impossible goal; on the other hand they all fear further dis- 
location and interruption of trade. 

Unfortunately, Great Britain is the only exporter of dried fish to Brazil 
who is in turn a large buyer of Brazilian products, the largest exporter, New- 
foundland, buying nothing in return. If any concerted effort could be made 
with the assistance of Great Britain to have the present scale of charges modi- 
fied, it would, if successful, be of vital importance to the world producers of 
dried fish. Whether we export to Brazil or not, any drastic curtailment of 
imports there cannot fail to seriously affect the whole price structure. 

Foreign exchange is difficult to obtain at present, and under a January 
decree the Bank of Brazil reserves sixty days for the granting of exchange cover 
from the date they receive payment in milreis and application for exchange. 
Exporters must therefore be prepared at present to have their paper outstanding 
not less than four months from date of shipment. 

Careful inquiry was made of bankers and leading business men at widely 
separated points in regard to the financial outlook. The general consensus of 
Opinion was on the whole reassuring. Most opinion was to the effect that the 
exchange situation was likely to get better rather than worse. All qualified their 
opinion by stating “ of course anything can happen.” I would say that, barring 
political difficulties, there are very unlikely to be suspensions of exchange such 
as took place some years ago. 

Canadian statistics reveal that we are now selling Brazil about four times 
as much as we purchase from her. The principal commodity imported is coffee. 
We purchase about 15 per cent of our coffee requirements in Brazil. On the 
other hand, we purchase more than four times as much from the Republic of 
Colombia as we sell there, and it appears as though it would be good business 
to grant Brazil some tariff concession on coffee, and transfer some of our pur- 
chases of Colombian coffee to Brazil. I am informed that some Colombian 
coffee is required for blending purposes, but some transfer of purchases should 
be possible. 

Every possibility for a trade treaty with Brazil should be explored, and if 
by this means the present taxes on codfish could be substantially modified, it 
would be a boon to the industry. Great Britain would undoubtedly receive the 
benefits of any tariff reduction by virtue of her position as one of Brazil’s best 
customers, but there would be some share of the market for Canadian fish. 

Freight Rates—Canadian fish are shipped via New York, and while the 
service is frequent and fast, there is a severe competitive handicap. The present 
rates from Norway and England, for example, work out at 3s. 8d., say 90 cents 
per case, while rates from Halifax are now $1.40 per case. Fish from New- 
foundland are shipped for the most part direct by the group previously referred 
to on page 13, and there is almost universal belief on the part of other New- 
foundland exporters and independent Brazilian importers that this group enjoy 
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a confidential low freight rate. When prices were understood to be fixed by the 
Newfoundland Salt Codfish Board, the agent of this group seemed able to 
distribute in Brazil at a price lower than the f.o.b. price plus regular freight 
rates. This differential in rates reached as much as 55 cents, in one case 75 
cents per drum, and is at present some unknown quantity. In view of this 
handicap and the lack of direct steamship service from Canada, it is recom- 
mended that the Government arrange a subvention on freight rates that would 
place Canadian exporters on a parity with European or Newfoundland shippers. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


This market is a small one for fish products and the graph below will give 
the necessary information as to volume of imports and portion of imports from 
Canada:— 


IMPORTS OF DRIED FISH AND MACKEREL INTO BRITISH GUIANA 
DRIED FISH SHOWN IN CWTS. AND MACKEREL IN BARRELS 
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The record of total mackerel imports is also a record of imports from 
Canada. When mackerel are abnormally cheap, imports rise, but on anything 
near a level that will give fishermen a profitable return, imports decline to 
around 2,000 barrels or less. 

The imports of dried fish are chiefly pollock. Unfortunately, statistics of 
total imports, prior to 1932, that were promised me, never materialized. There 
is no reason to believe, however, they were materially different from 1923 until 
1931 to the subsequent six years. 

Imports from Canada are shown in 1923, thence from 1927 annually to 
1937, and the record might be termed a record of the rise and fall of the 
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Icelandic production of dried fish. Canada’s only competitor is the United 
Kingdom and the exporters there, it is understood, have for years been market- 
ing Icelandic fish under the British Preference. 

Early in the last decade Icelandic production expanded from 250,000 
quintals to 1,250,000 quintals, and when this production was at its peak from 
1926 to 1934, Canadian pollock were virtually forced out of the British Guiana 
market. In this diversion British exporters were materially assisted by a low 
freight rate of about $8 per ton compared to a rate of about $15 on the Cana- 
dian Government Line from Canada. Several years ago a determined action 
brought a reduction in rates and this combined with the decline of the Icelandic 
production the past three years has brought about a recovery in Canada’s 
share of the trade. 

Prevailing prices have been abnormally low, ranging the past few years 
from $15 to $22.50 per cask c.f. Probably the greater part of sales made 
since 1929 have been below the cost of production. Canadian prices have been 
below English prices recently. Canadian pollock are preferred except for the 
bush trade where English cure are preferred because they are dryer and keep 
longer. 

There does not seem much prospect of expansion of the trade in British 
Guiana. From a competitive angle, a more sympathetic attitude towards fish 
by the Canadian National Steamships would be helpful. If the fish trade were 
placed on the same basis as potatoes and flour, there would be no criticism. 
This matter will be dealt with fully in the general summary. 


CUBA 


It is not my purpose to deal at great length with the Cuban market as it 
was mutually arranged that Mr. Zwicker should cover Cuba, and moreover, a 
memorandum prepared by me has previously been submitted. I.did, however, 
accompany Mr. Zwicker to Havana at his request, and it should therefore be 
quite proper to make brief mention of the Cuban market. I shall not go into 
any details of competition and prices prevailing at present, as Mr. Zwicker 
will present full information on local conditions, but shall endeavour to present 
a few facts regarding this situation that may help his case. On page 18 is a 
graph of Canada’s purchases of sugar and other products from Cuba, also 
Cuba’s purchases from Canada. 

This graph prepared by me in 1935 and brought up to date tells the tragic 
story of our trade with Cuba. This is probably the most interesting and con- 
vineing chart in this series, in depicting what “rash legislation” can do to long 
established trade. 

A great deal of idle and ill-informed comment has been in circulation 
regarding the so-called dump duty on refined sugar from Cuba imposed in 1932 
being responsible for the loss of Canada’s market for fish and potatoes in Cuba. 
Careful study of the Cuban graph is invited and this study will definitely prove 
that the West India Treaty is responsible for the loss of the Cuban market, and 
the dump duty had nothing to do with the downward turn in the trend of trade 
with Cuba. . 

In 1926, the year before the West India Treaty was proclaimed, we did a 
business with Cuba of just under twenty million dollars. At that time Canadian 
fish entered Cuba at the low duty of $1.80 per 100 kilos and potatoes at 65 cents 
per 100 kilos. In 1980, with the West India Treaty becoming effective, this 
trade has shrunk to less than eight million dollars. At this stage Cuba raised their 
duty on codfish from $1.80 to $3 per 100 kilos. In 1931, with trade down to five 
million, the duties were increased to $4 and consular charges were also drastically 
increased. In 1932, Cuba again increased duties on codfish to $5.50 per 100 kilos 
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where it has remained. By this time, as the graph so clearly shows, the market 
for codfish in Cuba was practically gone. After a further slight decline the 
following year, the demand had been increasing, and in both 1936 and 1937, 
Canada’s exports of codfish to Cuba were considerably more than what they 
were the year dump duties were enforced. 

If this situation is to be corrected, it is essential to know what caused it, and 
when one studies the foregoing graph in conjunction with the $6 per ton tariff 
on raw sugar from the British West Indies, compared to $26 per ton from Cuba, 
it will readily be seen why and how this important trade was virtually wiped out, 
prior to the imposition of dump duties. Admittedly, the dump duty is a strong 
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irritant to Cuba, but if this trade is to be revived on a volume basis, Canada 
must put herself in a position to import raw sugar from Cuba. 

It may be thought that the Cuban market for codfish would have declined 
anyway, and admittedly the seven or eight per cent of Cuba’s exports to Canada 
would not have saved that country from depression. On the other hand, had 
Canada continued her purchase of Cuban products, it is not reasonable to expect 
that Cuba would have boosted her tariff against a good customer. Lower duties 
would have enabled codfish to retain its competitive position against meats and 
other foods in the Cuban market. The decline in demand would not have gone 
as far and recovery would have been greater. A tariff of $5.50 per 100 kilos on 
codfish is a definite barrier, both to increased consumption and a profitable price 
level to fishermen. 

I am making one recommendation only, in regard to the Cuban market, 
one that should in nowise conflict with any recommendation Mr. Zwicker 
may make. 

The present tariff act of Cuba provides for a maximum tariff double the 
general rate applicable against any country which buys less than 50 per cent 
as much as she sells Cuba. This tariff has been suspended from operation on 
codfish chiefly because no fish-exporting country qualifies. Cuba is willing and 
anxious to resume her friendly trade relations with Canada. A trade treaty 
with Cuba is urgently needed, and would be an inestimable boon to the fishing 
industry. Other countries are known to be endeavouring to secure this market 
for 150,000 to 250,000 quintals of codfish. Fortunately for us those countries are 
not large consumers of Cuba’s products and have therefore been unsuccessful 
to date. The present Cuban tariff act is an invitation. We should secure this 
market before it is too late. I therefore respectfully urge that preparations for 
a trade mission to Cuba be commenced at the earliest possible moment. 


Dominican Republic 


This is a market for seale fish, that is, pollock, hake and haddock in their 
order of importance. Codfish are only imported when priced as cheaply as 
scale. Very small quantities of pickled herring, alewives and mackerel are 
used, but it is an important market for smoked herrings. The graph below 
illustrates the trend of trade the past eight years. 


REPUBLICA DOMINICANA, STATISTICS SHOWING IMPORTS OF FISH IN 
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The above graph vividly illustrates a small market in which Canadian 
fish for seven years supplied almost the entire market. Unfortunately I could 
not secure data running back into the 20’s but imports of fish entering the 
Dominican Republic for five years prior to 1930 would probably average 
better than the depression years. Prior to 1930, a considerable portion was 
sold through New York supply houses, and in both Canadian and Dominican 
statistics would be credited to the United States. 

As shown by the graph, imports fell off sharply in 1935 when excise duties 
were increased by $8.70 per drum. In November of 1935, the excessive new 
duties were reduced by two-thirds, which permitted some recovery. Unfortunately, 
late in 1936, preferential trade treaties were negotiated with France which 
gave French fish a preference of $2.90 per drum. This preference was later 
extended to the United States. As a result, Canada’s exports of dried fish, 
which averaged just under 40,000 hundredweight annually from 1930 to 1934, 
dropped to slightly over 5,000 hundredweight in 1937, and this was shipped in 
the early part of 1937 before the new preferences became fully effective. 
Canadian statistics indicate over 4,000 hundredweight of dried fish were shipped 
in January, February and March of 1937, leaving only 1,000 hundredweight 
for the remaining nine months of the year. 


It might be pertinent to state that there are grounds for believing that 
some Canadian fish are entering through the United States at present, the 
procedure being to enter the goods in the United States, paying United States 
duties and then re-exporting as of United States origin. Part of the price being 
paid goes to the United States Treasury instead of the Canadian producer, 
and the labour for processing and packing is lost to Canadian workers. The 
unfortunate feature is that the identity of Canadian fish and connections of 
Canadian exporters are being completely lost. 


Smoked herring are not affected by the preferential tariffs, but consumption 
is being seriously curtailed by the excessive excise duties making this a luxury 
article, retailing at prices much higher than beef. In view of the inroads 
of Norwegian smoked herring in other markets, and the gradual shrinkage 
of the Haitian market, it 1s vitally important to our producers of smoked herrings 
that every effort should be made to have the heavy taxes on smoked herring 
reduced, and a preference obtained for Canadian bloaters. 


The graph showing what has happened to our purchases from the Domini- 
can Republic will convey better than any words of mine why it is useless to 
expect any reduction of duties on Canadian fish as long as Canada maintains 
a virtual tariff embargo on Dominican raw sugar. (Graph on page 21.) 

Prior to the present West India Treaty we purchased large quantities of 
Dominican sugar, the trade being very much in favour of the Republic. On 
the other hand, we purchased the sugar at much lower prices than prevailed in 
the British West Indies, and on every 100,000 tons of sugar the Canadian 
Treasury collected $2,600,000 or more in customs duties. 


At present, the Dominican people are willing and eager to trade with 
us. They want to sell us raw sugar, tobacco, salt, and native vegetables, and 
are interested in purchasing Canadian fish, potatoes, flour and packing house 
products, etc. 


I was received everywhere with the utmost courtesy. I interviewed Govern- 
ment officials, business men and bankers, and left the country with the conviction 
that if a reciprocal treaty between Canada and the Dominican Republic is 
not consummated it will not be the fault of the Dominican Government. In 
the words of a member of the Government, “We are compelled by economic 
necessity to produce things at present that should not be produced here. We 
would prefer to buy from you if you will buy from us what we produce.” 
There is no evidence of economic nationalism there—just stark, bitter necessity. 
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A determined effort should be made to negotiate a treaty this year. This 
market is indispensable to our producers of dried scale fish and smoked herring, 
and, with stable conditions, is capable of marked expansion in the demand. 

Freight rates from Canada are high, and, failing a tariff preference, freight 
subventions would be of material assistance. This suggestion is made on the 
assumption that an agreement will be arrived at which will remove present 
differentials against Canadian fish. 

While I have no definite data, I received a distinct impression from business 
men in the Republic that the treaty with France is not of very great value. 
From the attitude of Government officials, it would certainly not be an obstacle 
to an agreement with Canada. 


Duteh Guiana 


This market formerly took considerable quantities of Canadian haddock 
and hake, also smaller quantities of alewives, pickled salmon and smoked herring. 

In recent years due to enormous overproduction of pollock in Iceland causing 
low prices, sales of Iceland pollock shipped from England have made serious 
inroads in this market. In 1928 Canadian dried fish pretty well monopolized the 
market, but in the years 1935 and 19386 Canadian fish only averaged about 
30 per cent of the total imports. The pollock shipped by English exporters is a 
superior type, well split, clean, very large and well dried. Until recently, prices 
quoted from England have been much lower than Canadian prices. Current 
prices are 91 shillings—as compared with about 94 shillgs—for Canadian hake 
or haddock. 

The trade having become accustomed to English pollock are unlikely to return 
to the use of dried haddock in any volume, certainly not at a premium in price 
as in the past. Offerings from Canada of pollock and hake should be of selected 
large sizes where possible. Unfortunately English and Iceland pollock are large- 
sized fish produced by trawlers whereas Canadian shore-caught pollock and hake 
average very much smaller in size, particularly Bay of Fundy hake. 

Customs duties are low and have no material effect on consumption, being 
only 24 cents Dutch per kilo, actually about 2 cent per lb. Canadian. 

The total consumption of dried fish is now about 8,000 quintals per 
annum and has been increasing slowly since 1928. The use of alewives seems 
to be receding and no separate data are available on smoked herrings but supplies 
are coming from Norway at a lower c.i.f. cost than the Canadian f.o.b. price. 

The Dutch Guiana market, while small, is important to our scale fishery 
of Nova Scotia. As the huge Iclandic production has been greatly curtailed, it 
seems to be an opportune time to regain this market. Freight rates from England 
are lower than from Canada and an effort should be made to have freight for 
fish from Canada placed on at least a parity with freights from competing centers. 
No energy should be wasted in trying to sell haddock but our efforts should be 
concentrated on trying to sell large-sized hake and pollock at a competitive price. 
There does not seem to be any basis for a reciprocal trade treaty that would 
obtain a preference for our fish in Dutch Guiana, so that no further specific 
recommendations are made here. In the concluding summary the remarks under 
bonuses would apply to this as well as other markets. 


Jamaica 


The Island of Jamaica has a population of nearly one million people and 
is the third largest consumer of dried fish in the West Indies. As will be shown 
later, the consumption of dried fish is increasing slowly, about in line with 
population increase. In addition to the large imports of dried fish (chiefly dried 
cod) Jamaica is also the largest consumer of pickled fish in the West Indies. In 
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the case of pickled fish the long-term trend is definitely down. The pickled fish 
used and present order of importance is mackerel, alewives, with split herring 
a very poor third, and small quantities of salmon. Twenty years ago the order 
of importance was herring, mackerel and alewives. In 1914 Jamaica imported 
more than 39,000 barrels of herring, in 1924 19,000 barrels, and in recent years 
the demand is down to from 2,000 to 6,000 barrels per year. On the other hand 
the use of mackerel has increased, consumption having doubled in the past 
fifteen years. Strangely enough, the greatest increase came in the depression 
years, due no doubt to the abnormally large catches in Canada and consequent 
low prices that have prevailed since 1930. 

The imports of pickled fish are almost exclusively from Canada. Canada is 
the only producer of spring mackerel and also has almost a monopoly of the 
alewive industry. The only other country producing alewives is the United 
States where several thousand barrels are packed annually. These are shipped 
to Haiti, the United States receiving a preference in the Haitian market. 
Newfoundland was formerly a competitor in the herring market but, owing to 
the uneconomic price levels, has abandoned the field in recent years. The graph 
below will show at a glance the trend of pickled fish consumption from 1914 to 
1937. These are Jamaican statistics of imports for the calendar year, and this 
fact should be remembered if there is in any year an apparent conflict. with 
Canaslian statistics of exports which are for the fiscal year ending March 31. 
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About fifteen years ago and prior to the time we lost our tariff preference 
on the Jamaican codfish market, Canada enjoyed about fifty per cent of the 
dried fish trade in Jamaica. At that time Jamaica was strictly a quality market, 
taking fully 80 per cent of her requirements in standard grades of codfish with 
smaller quantities of pollock, hake and haddock, and almost no inferior grades. 
In recent years, Newfoundland exporters have chosen to make Jamaica a dumping 
ground for so-called West India grade, such as slimy, sunburned, rough, dun, etc. 
Some experts place current imports of culls as high as 85 per cent, and it is 
definitely not less than 75 per cent. This has resulted in the elimination of the 
demand for merchantable scale fish such as pollock, hake, etc., and has made 
Canadian competition very difficult due to a very small percentage of culls in 
the Canadian production of dried fish. The following graph showing imports 
for fifteen years from 1923 to 1937 inclusive will show the changes that have 
been taking place in the direction of trade. 
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JAMAICAN IMPORTS OF DRIED CODFISH AND RELATED SPECIES WITH 
IMPORTS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND AND CANADA SHOWN SEPARATELY 
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In preparing this graph Jamaican statistics were used. Being unable to 
reconcile Jamaica figures for imports from Canada in recent years with my 
knowledge of the trade, I found on consulting Canadian records for the fiscal 
year ending March 31st, there was an apparent discrepancy for the years 
1932-33-34-35 and 36 varying from 10,000 to 33,000 hundredweight per annum, 
a total of over 100,000 hundredweight for the five years. Jamaican figures 
would indicate that for the years in question, Canada was selling as much fish 
as in 1923-24 and 25. Anyone with a knowledge of the trade knows this is 
incorrect. A possible explanation is that Newfoundland exporters now .make 
full (and free) use of the Halifax Harbour Commission properties for storage 
purpose. Goods are frequently re-routed from Halifax that have been shipped 
here and held for final disposition. In re-routing they have probably been 
entered in Jamaican statistics as being shipped from Canada. If this supposition 
is correct, the difference between actual Canadian shipments and Jamaican 
statistics should be added to Newfoundland’s share. While the solid lines on 
the graph are Jamaica’s figures, I have sketched in broken lines the true 
position in the picture, of Canada’s share, and have at the same time trans- 
ferred this difference in broken lines to Newfoundland’s share. It is readily 
seen that Canada’s share of the Jamaican codfish trade has reached the 

vanishing point. The small movement that does continue from Canada is 
unp! ofitable, but is carried on by a very few exporters determined to keep their 
name and brands before the trade until convinced that the Jamaica market is 
beyond recovery. 

Newfoundland cullage codfish have frequently been sold in depression years 
as low as $15.00 per 448 pound cask, c.i.f. Jamaica. Prices until very recently 
have been consistently below Canadian prices. At the present time value 
statistics would indicate that Newfoundland prices have averaged as high as 
the cost per pound from Canada. Another difficulty presents itself ‘here. Canadian 
exporters have for many years paid their agents a brokerage of 25 per cent. 
There are probably twenty-five or thirty } Newfoundland firms exporting to 
Jamaica, a lot of it an outgrowth of consignment business with a brokerage 
charge of 5 per cent. Consignments have been stopped, but the 5 per cent 
commission continues, and as practically every broker selling Canadian fish 
represents a Newfoundland house, it 1s obvious that he would prefer to sell the 
fish that gives him, say, $1.25 per cask instead of 6245 cents. Inasmuch as 
Canadian fishermen are not getting sufficient returns for their fish now, and 
no exporter is averaging a nett profit of 24 per cent on their gross sales, it is 
impossible for the exporter to increase his rate, which is really a fair one. 

Canada is the only supplier of fish to Jamaica who purchases any products 
in return. When Jamaica in 1924 destroyed the preference to Canada by 
admitting Newfoundland on the same terms, it was done as a result of an 
agitation carried on by influential people in Kingston who represented New- 
foundland exporters. There was very little publicity about what was to take 
place and there was understood to be a bare quorum of members present when 
the resolution was introduced and rushed through. “The Jamaica Times” 
termed it “rash legislation” pointing out that it would not only lead to loss 
of revenue but in addition was a violation of the spirit of the trade agreement 
with Canada. 

Anyone who will take a few hours to study the trade returns, and the 
enormous loss of Canadian revenue through tariff concessions to Jamaica and 
other British West Indies, will realize that we have bought and paid for a 
market for our fish many times over. Unfortunately, although we paid, we 
never got delivery 

One example should suffice: In 1937 Canada purchased from Jamaica 
66,350 tons of sugar under 16 Dutch standard for which Jamaica received 
$2,260,679 and the Canadian Treasury collected in round figures $415,000 duties. 
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I am informed by the vice-president of a large Dominican sugar producer that 
in 1937 the average price received for the sugar crop of the Dominican 
Republic was 70 cents per hundredweight or $14.00 per ton. Had this 66,350 
tons of sugar been purchased in the Dominican Republic, the cost to the 
Canadian buyers would have been $929,000 and the Canadian Treasury would 
have received about $1,725,000. In other words, Canada paid in one year on 
this one commodity $1,330,000 subsidy to the Jamaica grower at the expense 
of the Canadian Treasury. 

It is not necessary to calculate the loss of revenue on bananas, coffee, 
cocoa, etc., to prove the point. On the other hand the tariff preferences granted 
by all the British West Indies combined figure out at approximately $1,000,000. 

While the Canadian people are penalized in the manner shown above, 
through subsidization of marginal sugar producers in empire countries, dissatis- 
faction and resentment will continue in the fishing industry. Fishermen 
have in many cases become destitute, boats and gear worn out with no means 
of replacement. Huge capital losses have been incurred by the industry as 
a whole, and, in view of the large benefits of our tariff policy to Jamaica, 
fishermen and exporter are entitled to more than 15 per cent of the Jamaica 
market at dump prices, which are well below cost of production. 

Every effort should be made to correct this most unfortunate and unfair 
situation. Fishermen were promised larger markets for their products as a 
result of the West India Treaty. Promises of this kind were made frequently 
on the platform and in the press by the sponsors of the treaty. The results 
however speak for themselves. The loss of a substantial share of the dry 
fish market Canada then had in the British West Indies and the more complete 
loss of markets in other countries, which upon losing their large Canadian 
sugar market, increased duties on fish 400 per cent and more, thus drastically 
curtailing consumption. 

There is plenty of precedent in regard to exclusion of empire countries 
from trade preferences: For instance, Trinidad’s insistence on a preference over 
African cocoa, and, more recently, Jamaica’s action in cancelling the preference 
on gasoline from Trinidad, on the ground that she was losing $200,000 in 
revenue. (See “Kingston Gleaner” of July 10th, re Law No. 19, 1937). 

Every effort should be made to try to secure a real preference for dry fish 
in Jamaica. If such a preference could be secured, the Canadian industry 
could look forward to a substantial share of this large market. <A carefully 
thought-out advertising policy along the lines of the assistance given in promoting 
the sale of fresh fish in Canada would then be justified. Several times, in 
recent years, an effort has been made in Jamaica to decry the food value of 
fish and promote the sale of beef. Given an adequate share of the market, 
much could be done in publicising the high protein content of dried and 
pickled fish, and the value of fish as a food from the standpoint of health. 

Failing a tariff preference on dried fish, an alternative solution, but less 
satisfactory from a Canadian viewpoint, would be to assist in transportation 
by means of freight subventions as is done in the case of coal. 

A third alternative would be the payment of an export subsidy, but as 


this will be dealt with very fully in the general summary, there is no necessity 
to labour the point here. 


Umted States 


The United States, including Puerto Rico, is the second largest importer of 
dried fish in the western world. This market is also an important one for mackerel 
and herring in brine. As the Puerto Rican market is one for a Lunenburg Bank 
type of codfish, and was covered by Mr. Zwicker, this report will not. deal with 
Puerto Rico, except where, owing to the tariff structure and statistical records, 
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reference is unavoidable. The United States has long been recognized as Canada’s 
most important market for salted fish and it is of paramount importance to the 
industry that her position in that market be maintained. 

The present Canada-United States trade agreement (1935) brought little 
relief to the Atlantic Coast fishing industry, because the concessions that were 
given affected only insignificant branches of the industry, 1.e., the swordfish and 
smoked herring industry. Prior to the agreement, the New England Fisheries 
Association asked that their Government make no concessions on the import of 
Canadian fish. It was argued that reductions of duties on Canadian fish imports 
would displace American labour. Strangely enough, the only important concession 
granted on fish was to the important halibut trade of the Pacific Coast, where a 
large sum of American capital and large numbers of American fishermen are 
directly employed in fishing for halibut. On the other hand, it can be shown that 
heavier imports of salt fish from Eastern Canada would have displaced imports 
iis other producing countries, and not caused any displacement of American 
labour. 

The brief of the New England fishermen was based on the fresh fish trade. 
In the salt fish trade their case concerned only one small branch, namely, the 
domestic boneless cod trade. In the main branches of the dried fish trade it cannot 
rightly be claimed that concession of duty to Canada would displace American 
labour, because America is largely dependent on imports for its supplies of dried, 
and pickled fish as well. According to the United States Tariff Commission 
(Report 69, Fishery Products) only 15 per cent of the consumption of dry- 
salted cod and related species is supplied by domestic sources, the remainder being 
imported (Report 69, Page 139). In the green-salted trade in cod and related 
species (most of which are used as raw material in the New England processing 
trade) America is dependent on imports for not less than 50 per cent of her 
supplies. (Report 69, Page 139). On the evidence, therefore, of the United States 
Tariff Commission, America is very largely dependent on imports for her supplies 
of dry-salted and green-salted cod and related species. It is estimated that 84 
per cent of the New England catch finds an outlet in the fresh fish markets. 

Furthermore, the dry-salted codfish serves a special section of the United 
States population, the Italian, Spanish and negro sections, and does not therefore 
come into competition with the New England fisheries. In the United States, the 
per capita consumption of fish excluding shellfish, is 9:7 pounds, of which only 
0-3 pound is in the dried cod and related species. (See Fisheries Gazete, Feb. 
1935, Pages 9-10). 

In order to distinguish between the different branches of the trade and to 
insure that these are carefully separated for purpose of tariff bargaining, the 
different branches may be distinguished as follows: 

1. The green or pickle-cured fish that go mainly to the New England pro- 
cessing plants for the making of boneless cod, codfish cakes, etc. The home supply 
is a by-product of the domestic fresh fish trade, chiefly because the large size and 
inferior qualities there, cannot be marketed in a fresh state. The domestic article 
commands a lower price than supplies from Canada, which are of a higher quality. 
Official figures of imports of this green type in the U.S.A. are not available, being 
grouped under the heading of “pickled and salted cod of more than 43 per cent 
moisture.” They are dutiable at 2 cent per pound and, according to the Tariff 
Commission, the processing plants are dependent on imports for half their supplies. 

2. The Gaspe-cured fish that go chiefly to the cities with Italian population, 
who much prefer this type of cure. It has not been possible to get a break-down 
of imports to show imports from Gaspe separately, but the trade estimates that 
40,000 to 50,000 hundredweights are imported annually from Gaspe and the 
Caraquet shore of New Brunswick. There is also a market for several thousand 
cwts. of Nova Scotia shore-cured, semi-slack, salted cod in the United States. 
There is no market in the United States for Lunenburg Bank codfish, 
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although a few New York business houses still buy small quantities of bank 
codfish for re-export to the West Indies and Central America. Since the estab- 
lishment of the 1930 tariff structure in the U.S.A., which lowered the duty on 
cured fish of more than 43 per cent moisture to # cent per pound, shippers have 
tried to supply Gaspe and shore cod with sufficient moisture to fall within this 
category. Fish of less than 43 per cent moisture remained dutiable at $1.25 per 
100 lbs.—the rate imposed by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. Gaspe 
cod remains in strong favour with the Italian trade and commands at all times a 
substantial premium in price. . 

3. The boneless cod that go to the American market and which are dutiable 
at 2 cents per pound as compared with # cent for the unmanufactured product. 
This is an important trade to western Nova Scotia, but is one which comes in 
direct competition with New England processing plants since they supply about 
two-thirds of the total consumption. Every effort should be made to get a reduc- 
tion on duties on this item, but undoubtedly such a request would meet with 
bitter opposition from New England processors. 

With respect to the green-salted trade, the Gaspe-cured and the Nova Scotia 
shore-cured, these conditions are absent, and the United States is chiefly dependent 
on imports for its supplies. 

In these commodities, therefore, Canada competes in the U.S.A. not with 
American labour but with other exporting countries, namely, Newfoundland and 
Iceland. This discussion of Canada’s position in these trades has to be considered, 
not in relation to home production, but in relation to total imports. The relevant 
point for discussion is Canada’s share in the total imports, because that is the 
measure of the possible expansion of Canada’s exports to the United States. 

In connection with the foregoing it is necessary to infringe briefly on Mr. 
Zwicker’s territory of Porto Rico. Canada has held her own relatively well in the 
mainland of the United States but has lost much ground in Porto Rico, and owing 
to a break-down of figures not being available, except where otherwise stated, 
figures of United States’ imports include Porto Rico. 

Despite the importance to Canada of the export of dry and pickle-cured 
codfish, and despite the dependence of the United States on imports for its sup- 
plies, Canada’s share is not as large as might be expected. Indeed, Canada’s 
share in the total trade has declined since the establishment of the present United 
States tariff rates in 1930. Reasons for this will be given later. The following 
table separates the dry-salt and the pickle-cured imports for the years 1931 and 
1935, and shows Canada’s position in each. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF DRY-SALTED COD, AND RELATED SPECIES 


(Not more than 43 per cent moisture—duty 1} cents per pound) 


a 1931 1935 

Ib. lb. 
Tete Ui Se lino bi en ns fio: det) ey ee Ae Oat aR a cdot oh DR aah) ULF 4,585,011 
TMpPOrisirom Wanadate coc. cave ls ce een en rmn tect e San amen feet era te 14,079,303 3,161,306 
imports from: Newiotndland se. af) 22. ae ee), SEO EER, ee 6,996, 535 530, 896 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF GREEN-SALTED COD, AND RELATED SPECIES 


(More than 43 per cent moisture—duty ? cents per pound) 


eee 1931 1935 

lb. Ib. 
‘LOtal Umited ‘States BOtpOrt. uo son semumetol ch rane oie Nereeial kero. ee imme 13, 467,714 37,417,033 
Iniports from Canada ey. 26). D0 eR ae <A ee CO a 10,017,331 19, 165,557 


Imports ironrNewtoundland ay F eladek. cick ae Ler ee aati tee 4,114,766 16, 841, 447 
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In the first group, the dry-salt trade in which Canada formerly enjoyed a 
large share, and on which the heavier duty was laid in 1922, there has been a 
noticeable decline in total imports, and imports from Canada fell from fourteen 
million to three million pounds. In the second group, the green-salted trade, on 
which the lower duty was laid in 1980, there has been a noticeable increase in 
total imports, in part of which Canada shared. But in this group, the noticeable 
increase went to Newfoundland, the lower duty favouring her cures, and acting 
disadvantageously to Canada. In 1931, Newfoundland accounted for 27 per cent 
of the United States’ imports of both varieties (dry-salted and green-salted 
together), but by 1935 her percentage had increased to 42 per cent. In the same 
period the Canadian share fell from 61 to 52 per cent. This reduction affected 
mainly the dry-salted codfish exports like the Lunenburg cure that went to Porto 
Rico. Since the establishment of the United States tariff structure in 1930, 
Canada has lost her relatively strong position in the United States import trade, 
especially the trade to Puerto Rico. 

These tables show the rapid transfer of trade from hard-dried fish to the 
moist cures as a consequence of the reduction in duty on fish of over 48 per 
cent moisture content in 1930. It might be thought that as compensation for 
the decline in output of dry cures from 1931 until 1935, Canada ‘almost doubled 
her exports of moist cures in the same period. Analysis of the facts do not 
permit such a conclusion. In the year 1934, the Newfoundland Government 
controlled a large quantity of Labrador soft-cured codfish which were sold in 
Halifax and Lunenburg and re-exported as of Canadian origin in the first six 
months of 1935, all gomg to Puerto Rico. The volume would probably be four 
million pounds, and to get the true picture should be subtracted from imports 
from Canada and added to imports from Newfoundland. 

Further analysis reveals that in viewing the volume rt should be remem- 
bered that a loss of eleven million pounds of dry fish is not compensated for by 
a gain of eleven million pounds of moist cure contaming a much larger water 
content. 

It will be seen from the tables and the preceding paragraphs that the 
reduction in duty on fish of over 43 per cent moisture content has worked out 
to the disadvantage of Canadian trade. The reduction on this item came about 
at the request of those engaged in the cutting trade in Gloucester in order to 
secure cheaper supplies for manufacturing. There was almost universal ignor- 
ance of the actual water content of dried and semi-dried fish, and it was never 
expected that Newfoundland fish sufficiently dried for Puerto Rico would enter 
that market at a saving of 50 cents per cwt. on the duty charged Canadian 
fish. Newfoundland exporters now dominate the market with their so-called 
“ Labrador slop.” 

It is therefore seen that in making a specific recommendation in regard to 
tariff concession to be asked from the United States, cognizance must be taken 
of the Puerto Rico angle and what will be most beneficial to the interests of the 
fishing industry as a whole. 

It must be remembered that in most tropical markets, particularly in 
depressions, price is the primary consideration. Labrador slop are not bought 
by the consumer on water content, they are bought because the price per 
pound is lower. Actually he pays higher for his fish but he does not think that. 

In view of the clearly established fact that United States producing 
interests will not be affected by increasing the imports of dried cod from Canada, 
also the paramount importance of the United States market to the salt fish 
industry of eastern Camada, it is recommended that in the trade negotiations 
now taking place with the United States every effort be made to have the duty 
on dried codfish and related species under 43 per cent moisture content entering 
the United States reduced by 50 per cent to 624 cents per cwt., also that 
the duty on fish over 43 per cent moisture be placed in the same tariff classifica- 
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tion and rate of duty. The chief Canadian competitors in the United States 
are Newfoundland and Iceland; they each have only an insignificant general 
trade with the United States and have little case for equal treatment with 
Canada in the dried fish trade. The greatest era of prosperity among the shore 
fishermen was the period from 1912 to 1922 when Canadian fish entered the 
United States duty free, while at the same time substantial duties were levied 
on imports from other countries. 


PICKLED HERRING 


The declining demand for Canadian split herring following prohibition in 
the United States, combined with the duty of $2 per barrel imposed in 1922, 
was ‘an inestimable hardship to the shore fishermen of Nova Scotia. Herring 
were produced in July and August, the two months when hook and line fishing 
was poorest, and has contributed materially to making shore fishing an unprofit- 
able occupation. For many years now fishermen have failed to nett $2 per 
barrel for herring clear of salt, barrels and freight. In fact they have often 
recovered only 50 cents to $1 nett. It can be seen that 1 cent per pound duty 
on herring is over 100 per cent to the fisherman, and if the duty on pickled 
herring could be reduced by 50 per cent to $1 per barrel, 1t would be of great 
benefit to the part of our fishing population most in need of help. 

While all imports of pickled herring into the United States are lumped 
together, it 19 known that the largest part of the huge imports of over thirty- 
seven million pounds of salt herring is what is known «as “scotch cure.” It is 
known, however, that there is a considerable demand for vinegar-cured and 
spiced or “marinated herring,” in favour as “ hors-d’oeuvre,’ commanding a 
high-class market. The Atlantic Fisheries Experimental Station has developed 
a formula for curing, to be found in Progress Reports No. 18, November, 1936. 
The sample product put up at this station is excellent, and seems worthy of 
experiment on a commercial basis. Since there is no separate classification for 
this product in the United States tariff, it is dutiable as pickled herring ai 
1 cent per pound. A reduction of 50 per cent in the United States tariff would 
be of great assistance in developing this trade. An effort should be made to 
have a moderate duty on the finished product, packed in glass jars for dis- 
tribution as well as in bulk packages for repacking. It is also recommended 
that the Fisheries Department and Experimental Station lend all possible 
assistance in fostering the development of this product in districts where it is 
most likely to succeed. 

PICKLED MACKEREL 


The United States demand for mackerel has been shrinking steadily, as the 
following chart shows. It is still, however, an important market, and Canada 
has maintained her relative position well. As mackerel ranks next to codfish 
in value of Canadian salt fish products, it is important to retain and increase 
exports to the United States, if possible. 

Prior to about fifteen years ago, the United States purchased a very large 
share of the Canadian spring mackerel catch. This trade started to decline 
soon after a duty of $2 per barrel was imposed in 1922. The duty has remained 
unchanged since 1922, no reduction being obtained in 1935. The United States’ 
imports from Canada in 1936 were 6,000 barrels. Probably one-fourth of this 
quantity would be spring mackerel for institutiona! trade: the balance would 
be summer and fat fall mackerel. No separate statistics are available for 
filleted mackerel, but the demand with the high-class trade in the past five years 
has changed almost exclusively to filleted mackerel, and Canadian packers must 
be prepared to process their summer mackerel and fat, fall mackerel, including 
Cape Breton bloaters in filleted form, or they are likely to find the whole fish 
unsaleable on their hands. Fancy, fat, Cape Breton fillets were saleable at 
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IMPORTS OF PICKLED MACKEREL INTO THE U5S.A. 
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$20 to $22 per barrel in the past season, but very few buyers are interested in 
the whole fish. Some criticism is heard of Canadian packages being too frail 
as compared with Irish, Norwegian or Iceland barrels. This causes loss of pickle 
and frequent deterioration. 

The duty of $2 per barrel naturally affects more seriously the low-priced 
mackerel such as springs and small summer fish which are sold cheap. Lower 
duties in the United States would probably increase sales there, and would 
relieve the West India markets for spring fish. This, in turn, would have an 
important bearing on the whole price structure and increase returns to the fisher- 
men on the total catch much more than the actual value of sales to the United 
States. It is recommended that the same duty reduction of 50 per cent that 
was urged for dry fish be strenuously sought for on salt mackerel entering the 
United States. 


ALEWIVES 


There is very little domestic market in the United States for alewives. 
Moreover, the United States is the only competitor of Canada in the production 
of pickled alewives. The output which is produced in the State of Maine is 
exported to the Republic of Haiti. No tariff reduction on this commodity would 
be of any advantage to Canada. 

Vigorous efforts should be made to remove the countervailing duty imposed 
on Nova Scotia dried fish. The object of this duty is to protect the workers 
of the United States, but in this case it is working to the benefit of other countries 
only. The American statute is mandatory, but it is not enforced against New 
Brunswick fish which have been bonused since 1934. For several years Canadian 
wheat was subsidized by a straight bonus of 5 cents per bushel, also by Govern- 
ment-fixed prices, but the countervailing duty was never enforced on sales made 
in the United States, thus showing discrimination against the Nova Scotia 
producer. 

Information received in New York indicates that the application of this 
duty against Nova Scotia resulted from agitation in the State of Maine. This 
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agitation is believed to have been inspired by parties who are themselves import- 
ing bonused Canadian fish into the United States at regular rates of duty. 
Arrangement should be made in the treaty negotiations to remove this injustice. 

In view of the large domestic investments and number of men engaged 
in the production of fresh fish in the United States, it is obvious that Canada is 
more likely to obtain concessions on the classifications that do not come directly 
into competition with their own producers. Despite attempts in some quarters 
to belittle the importance of the salt fish industry, our exports of cod and related 
species in salted form to the United States are far more important, either in 
volume or value, than in other forms. In 1935 our exports to the United States 
of cod alone in salted form were valued at $724,000 and in 1937 at $824,000. 
Exports of cod and all related species in fresh, frozen and smoked form fell far 
short of these figures in the two most recent years for which we have statistics. 
This important salt fish trade could be greatly increased by substantial prefer- 
ence. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


In summarizing the conditions necessary for re-establishing the salt-fish 
industry of Canada on a basis profitable to the fishermen, one must take cog- 
nizance of many factors that have made it difficult for the Canadian producer 
to ‘hold his own in the past ten years. After travelling nineteen thousand 
miles and making as exhaustive an inquiry and examination of competitors’ 
product as time permitted, I am more than ever convinced of the sound reasoning 
in the brief of the Economic Council of Nova Scotia. ‘The Conditions Necessary 
for the Revival of the Atlantic Fisheries” that was carried to Ottawa by the 
Premier of Nova Scotia and members of the Economic Council a year ago. At 
the risk of being wearisome, I shall have to repeat here much of the argument 
and recommendations in that brief. 

First, let us deal with the economic status of the Canadian fisherman. The 
fiscal policy of the country has had the effect of greatly increasing his cost of 
living. It is true that the bank or vessel fishermen have the privilege of buying 
ships’ stores and tobacco in bond, but they comprise only a small part of our 
total fishing population. The shore fisherman does not get such privileges and 
it is the shore fisherman who has suffered the most. Moreover, in the past 
fifteen years, the product of the salt-fishing industry has not participated in the 
benefits derived by favoured classes through numerous trade treaties. 

West InpiA Treaty.—The practical effects of the Canada-West India 
Treaty has had most disastrous results on the fishing industry, results that 
certailaly could not have been anticipated or desired by the sponsors of that treaty. 

Having regard to the fact that raw sugar entering Canada from the Fiji 
Islands, South Africa and other empire countries, enters Canada under the 
rates of duty set by this treaty, it can be seen just what the concessions of $20 
per ton have meant to the seller of empire sugar as compared with his less 
fortunate competitor in such countries as Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 
The treaty in question will have cost Canada a net loss of revenue over and 
above the tariff concession granted to Canada by the British West Indies. of 
not less than $120,000,000 when it expires in 1939. In addition to which. there 
is a further loss of ten or twelve million dollars on steamships provided by the 
Government. That is after providing for bond interest and depreciation on 
capital investment, charges that are necessary to any soundly established 
business. In addition to these costs must be added the almost complete loss of 
our valuable trade with Cuba. This trade was not diverted to the British West 
Indies as the sponsors believed would be the case. It just simply ceased, and 


producers of fish and potatoes for the Cuban market were forced to discontinue 
operations. 
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It is not my intention to incorporate a brief on the Canada-West India 
Treaty in this report. It is impossible, however, to write a report on Canada’s 
salt-fishing industry without dealing with this treaty, because the history of 
the treaty 1s in a sense the history of the distress of the industry during the 
past ten years. Specific instances were given earlier in this report of the huge 
benefits to sugar growers in other countries. One year’s loss of tariff revenues 
on sugar would be nearly sufficient to provide revenue to make impregnable 
the competitive position of our producers of dried fish for export, for all time. 
If the industry is going to be placed on a basis that will provide a decent living 
for those who follow this arduous calling, it is essential that in considering 
terms for a new treaty, Canada reserve the right to grant reductions from the 
general tariff on sugar to such countries as Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 
It might be stated that with the present sugar preference of $1 in Canada com- 
pared with 84 cents in England, Canadian refineries are virtually compelled to 
buy all their requirements in empire countries, while the United Kingdom at 
great profit to herself is the world’s largest buyer of cheap sugars, costing half 
or less than half the price per ton paid by Canada. 


FreicgHt Ratres.—Freight rates have been a tremendous handicap to the 
Canadian salt-fishing industry m recent years. European producers are able 
to ship at lower cost to the West Indies and South America than the rates from 
Canada. In this connection, the Canadian National Steamships has consistently 
maintained a more unsympathetic attitude towards fish than any other steam- 
ship line carrying this commodity from Canada. If this country must have 
government-owned boats to operate at a loss, 1t is manifestly unfair to dis- 
criminate against the fishing industry. No one will dispute the necessity of 
rate changes at times, but the rates per ton on fish carried on the government 
boats are much higher than on other staple commodities, and are very much 
higher than the moderate differential that existed prior to the establishment of 
the government-owned line. A few examples of rate charges will help to show 
some of the injustices. In 1932, when Canadian fishermen were having great 
difficulty in making ends meet, the Canadian National Steamships were charging 
on Canadian fish $3.75 per cask from Halifax to Puerto Rico. At the same time 
they were carrying Newfoundland fish from Halifax to Puerto Rico for $1.83 
per cask, and in addition, absorbing the top wharfage charge both in and out 
of Halifax. In 1935, this same line carried Newfoundland herring from Halifax 
to Puerto Rico for 99 cents per barrel while Canadians paid $1.50. In 1987, 
Newfoundland codfish were carried at 67 cents per barrel from Hahfax to 
Puerto Rico, while the rate to Canadians was $1.50. At all times, fish produced 
in Canada were competing in the Puerto Rico market with Newfoundland fish 
and since the buyers figure on a landed cost, the Canadian industry had to 
lose the difference in rate. 

At the present time dry fish cost about $12.25 per ton to Trinidad and 
Demerara from Halifax, whereas flour is transported at $6 per ton. This 
differential is absolutely unjustified, and the management of these boats has 
followed a policy of rank discrimination against Canadian fishermen. 

On March 1 notice was given of a further 5 per cent boost in rates on the 
eastern lines to Demerara and intermediate ports. This increase on a ton of 
flour is only 30 cents but on a ton of fish is more than 60 cents per ton. 

It is recommended that the government correct this situation by having 
fish rates adjusted to their correct relation to charges on other cargo. 

It is further recommended that in countries where tariff preferences on dry 
fish cannot be secured, a system of subventions on freight rates be established 
similar to the assistance granted the Nova Scotia coal miners. Apparently the 
terms of the recent appropriation of $500,000 to rehabilitate the industry are 
broad enough to cover such subventions. 
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ADVERTISING.—The consumption of dried fish has been increasing slowly 
for many years, the increase from 1910 to 1934 being about 25 per cent (now 
interrupted by political difficulties in Spain and Italy). This progress has been 
achieved in the face of a most intensive advertising effort for almost every 
other line of foodstuff. It seems reasonable to assume that if the dietetic 
properties of salt fish were placed before the consuming public, the results 
would show a distinct gain. The difficulty is, to find a market that buys a 
sufficiently large share of Canadian fish to justify expenditure of funds by the 
government for that purpose. Codfish are sold in bulk and lose their identity 
in the retailers hands. Wherever trade statistics indicate that Canadian fish 
enjoy in the vicinity of 50 per cent or more of the total trade, a carefully- 
thought-out advertising campaign should increase sales. Some of the larger 
buying centres in the eastern United States might be considered first, and 
results carefully checked. Provided a preference could be secured in Jamaica 
that would assure Canada a substantial share of that market, an advertising 
campaign there should have beneficial results, particularly in view of the cam- 
paigns launched there at times in favour of meats and decrying the food value 
of salt fish. 


Improved Dryinc.—A great deal of work has been done on behalf of fresh 
and smoked fish by the Fisheries Experimental Station, but very little researen 
work has been done to improve methods for handling dried fish, chiefly, no doubt, 
because some of the heads in this department mistakenly look upon dried fish 
as a dying industry. The artificial dryers in use in drying codfish are the 
inventions of from twenty-five to fifty years ago. Enormous strides have been 
made in scientific drying by artificial means in other industries, and it would 
seem as though this is a field that would justify some government research 
expenditure. Several attempts on this problem were made at the Halifax experi- 
mental station in recent years, but they were never completed, and no assistance 
has been rendered to the processor. 

While not holding with those who believe that governments should erect 
commercial plants for private operators, it would seem as though research work 
with a small pilot plant should be proceeded with. Heating engineers claim that 
it is simply a question of determining what is required. The industry is in 
such a precarious state financially, that private firms cannot afford the cost of 
research. If the government would do the necessary research, then, if suc- 
cessful, supply full mformation with plans and specifications for a commercial 
plant, this would be of immense value to processors in any plans to rehabilitate 
the industry. 


INSPECTION OF DRY FISH 


Government inspection of dry fish has frequently been suggested, although 
the suggestion usually comes from sources more interested in building up 
another expensive government payroll than the actual welfare of the industry 
itself. 

The example of Norway is frequently cited as one to be emulated. I have 
personally held the view that such a move would simply result in further waste 
of public money, providing quite a few jobs at good pay but not bettering the 
returns to the fishermen an iota. As far as Norway’s example is concerned, 
this country puts up white heavy-salted fish and grades them according to size 
and general appearance, and, apart from the bonus paid in Norway, the price 
received for the Norwegian product averages considerably lower on the world’s 
market than that received for the uninspected Canadian or Newfoundland 
product. Reference has been made in the Brazil report on Norwegian fish 
shipped there. The statements were made by two Norwegian gentlemen of 
unimpeachable integrity and were entirely unsolicited, and the record of: 
Norway’s declining trade in Brazil effectively answers the argument that an 
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expensive inspection system will solve the industry’s difficulties. What we are 
seeking is a way to provide better returns to the men producing the fish, rather 
than having money spent that would only provide soft jobs for a few. 

The pleas made for inspection are that claims will be avoided, and that 
better prices will be obtained. Neither plea holds good. If a buyer many 
thousand miles away from the shipper finds his market turning against him, 
no government inspection certificates will save the shipper from loss. The 
better price-plea is answered by Norway’s experience. The average price 
received for Norwegian fish on the world’s markets is the lowest of any pro- 
ducing country in the world, with the possible exception of Iceland. An expen- 
sive inspection staff m Canada will not solve the problem of competing with 
lower-priced, bonused fish from other producers; and the necessary expenditures 
should be made in such a way that results will be achieved at a minimum cost 
to the public purse. 


FISHING BOUNTIES 


The sum of $160,000 is distributed annually among the fishermen and boat 
owners of the Atlantic coast as a so-called fishing bounty. The payments vary 
from year to year, depending on the number of claimants, and a larger allot- 
ment is made to vessel crews than to shore fishermen, although the latter are 
most in need. Payments of $1 per boat are made to the owners of small boats, 
and to vessels of ten tons register, or more, at the rate of $1 per ton up to a 
maximum of eighty tons. This money is derived from the interest on the 
“ Halifax Award” moneys of 1879. 

If the present system of bounties is retained it is recommended that an 
immediate stop be made to the practice of dividing this bounty money with 
Newfoundland fishermen who come to Canada to fish on Canadian vessels. 
The inclusion of fishermen from other countries automatically lowers the indi- 
vidual share of Canadian fishermen and should be discontinued. 

It is doubtful if the frittermg away of this money in small amounts of 
about $3 to $7 per applicant is of much value to the industry as a whole. An 
amount of $160,000, if applied scientifically where it would do the most good, 
could accomplish a great deal. If the federal Government adopts a plan for 
export subsidies on dried fish, the bounty money of $160,000 per annum would 
provide a considerable part of the sum required and combined with the funding 
of the unpaid interest on the ‘“ Halifax Award” (to be referred to later) would 
provide ample funds to meet the subsidies of competitor countries. I{ such a 
plan were put into effect the earnings of the individual fishermen in all 
branches of the industry would be increased many times the small individua! 
share now being distributed. 

Failing the adoption of such a plan, consideration might be given to 
dividing the principal sum among the provinces on the basis of present allot- 
ment conditional on the amounts bemg used for the betterment of the fishing 
industry, such a division to be conditional on the provinces retaining the 
principal sum intact and using the annual revenue only. 


THE CASE FOR A SUBSIDY 


The more the fishing industry as a whole is studied, the more one becomes 
convinced of the efficacy of a subsidy or bonus on dried fish to arrest the 
pressure on other branches of the industry, and restore the price structure to 
the industry as a whole. 

Personally, I do not like the principle of bonuses; but we have that 
principle working for almost every other line of endeavour in this country 
except the fishermen. I therefore have no apology to make in advocating that 
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the fishermen share in the benefits of the system. I fail to see any difference 
in principle between high, protective tariffs for an automobile worker, and an 
export bonus to a fisherman. 

The automobile workers by means of the tariff extract twenty millions of 
dollars more than they would otherwise get, but they are not alone. The rail- 
way workers of this country, according to the deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways, are being subsidized annually by many millions of dollars more than 
they produce. The wheat grower has been subsidized quite a number of years 
recently, and he has been indirectly subsidized for many years by receiving 
special rates on grain, much lower than a just rate structure would give him. 
Reference has been made to subventions on coal, to coal-miners, which is 
certainly a subsidy, costing far more than is needed to restore tolerable living 
conditions among a group of primary producers far exceeding the miners in 
numbers. This is not intended as an attack on the subsidy paid others, it is 
simply a plea for justice for a part of our population, who, owing partly to 
eovernmental policies, have not shared in the forward march of their country 
and whose earnings to-day are far less than they were in the years Just prior 
to the Great War. 

The incidence of our tariff policy on the fishing industry is clearly shown 
in the report of the Jones Commission in 1934. While this inquiry dealt with 
Nova Scotia’s problems, what this Royal Commission said on the subject 
would be applicable to the entire fishing population of the Atlantic seaboard. 
Here is what the Jones Commission said on the effect of tariffs:— 

“We have said that the effect of an import duty is to maintain an 
internal price at a higher point than would have been maintained in the 
absence of the duty. In general terms, a protective system maintains a 
higher price structure than would have been the case if the system had 
not been in existence. The higher price structure represents a higher 
price level and this, in turn, a higher wage level. The cost and price level 
characteristic of a protective system prevails not only in the industries 
that have been fostered by protection but in all industries, including 
those which are mainly or largely engaged in supplying commodities for 
export. The latter may buy equipment and materials from the former, 
and to that extent their own costs are raised; in any case the wages of 
labour employed in exporting industries are based upon the cost of 
living, which in turn is influenced by the protectionist system. The 
exporting industries, on the other hand, are compelled. to sell their 
products in foreign markets at world prices, which take no account of 
the tariff policy pursued by Canada. The Canadian exporter cannot 
raise his foreign price on account of the tariff cost that he has to bear; 
he is forced to sell at a price fixed for him by competitors in other 
countries. He cannot control world prices and must either fit himself 
into the world system or withdraw from the scene. Such, stated in 
general terms, is the nature of the difficulties that were expressed by 
witnesses representing the chief exporting industries of Nova Scotia, 
particularly those representing the fishing, lumbering and apple-growing 
industries. They were compelled to pay more than would otherwise 
have been necessary for their equipment, their materials and their labour. 
Even when they did not employ other workers their own remuneration, 
fixed in terms of money by the need for selling at world prices, was 
reduced in terms of commodities and services by the fact that the cost 
of living was higher than it would have been in the absence of protec- 
tion. So far as we have gone their statements were obviously true, and 
to that extent also their exports were injured. To divert labour and 
capital towards a group of protected industries is inevitably to divert 
labour ‘and capital from other imdustries.” 
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On pages 79 and 80 of the Jones report we find this recommendation, 
which again is as applicable to the fishermen in Quebec and New Brunswick 
as to Nova Scotia. 


“ We believe that the tariff policy of Canada has reacted unfavour- 
ably upon the economic development of Nova Scotia. It has tended to 
retard the growth of the exporting industries of the province without 
providing adequate compensation in other directions. 

‘We agree with the following statement from the brief submitted by 
the then Government of Nova Scotia to the Royal Commission on Mari- 
time Claims in 1926;” 


“ Protection, or free trade, or an exclusively revenue tariff, may 
“be advocated with some show of logic, but surely no reasonable 
‘defence, no consideration based on equity or sound public policy, 
“can be advanced in support of a system under which Nova Scotians 
“are compelled to buy what they consume in a substantially pro- 
“tected home market, and to sell what they produce in a virtually 
“unprotected one.” 


“Tt appears to us that relief might be sought for the exporting 
industries of the province even within the limits of the present tariff. 
In the chapter on that subject we referred to the system of drawbacks, 
under which drawbacks are allowed, under certain conditions, in respect 
of goods produced for export and goods destined for home consumption. 
We pointed out that the drawbacks were only allowed upon materials 
that were consumed in the production of the manufactured commodity. 
We appreciate the difference between raw materials transformed into 
manufactured commodities or destroyed (as in the case of coal) in the 
process of manufacturing such commodities, and capital equipment which 
is used again and again in the same process. We believe, however (and 
recommend accordingly), that representatives of the industries concerned 
should make representations to the Tariff Commission and endeavour 
to secure either a reduction of tariffs (which is to be preferred) or an 
extension of the system of drawbacks on the materials that they buy, 
whether imported from abroad or produced in Canada. In the latter 
case, of course, any relief that might be afforded would not be technic- 
ally a drawback, i.e., repayment, in full or in part, of a tariff actually 
paid in respect of an imported product; the payment in such a case 
might be of the nature of a subsidy representing compensation for a 
disability suffered by the exporter of, say, Nova Scotia fish or apples 
on account of the fact that he was compelled to pay a price for the 
Canadian product far higher than the world price.” 


This is a clear-cut, definite recommendation by this Royal Commission 
for a subsidy to the export fishing industry as compensation for their increased 
cost of production due to tariffs. 

Canadian fishermen are a hardy race; they do not ask for a great deal. 
They could and would compete with the world producers if their cost of living 
was not deliberately increased by the diversion of income by means of taxation 
through government channels to a preferred class or classes, plus increased 
cost of everything they buy by means of tariffs designed to increase earnings 
of other workers. If it were not for these things they could compete; but faced 
with their share of the cost of subsidies to other workers in this Dominion, and 
lacking the benefits of trade preferences, they cannot compete unless this gar- 
ment of protection to Canadian workers is cut large enough to shelter them also. 

It should be remembered that Canadian producers are competing in the 
world’s markets with subsidized competition. France has been paying forty 
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francs per quintal for years. There, the fisherman is regarded as essential as 
a nucleus of man power for naval defence. Every effort is made to keep their 
men following the sea. 

Norway and Faroe Island fish are also bonused to the extent of about $1 
per quintal. In some cases Norway pays much more than $1 per quintal. 

Newfoundland fish are also bonused indirectly. The government subsidize 
fishermen $1 per hogshead on salt. They have paid merchants for losses on 
outfits supplied fishermen, and are indirectly spending among the fishermen a 
million dollars annually which they receive from Great Britain. This is spent 
largely on relief and is indirectly a form of subsidy to the industry. 

In briefs of mine advocating a federal government subsidy on dried fish, 
I made the claim that such a policy would be more than justified by the relief 
from pressure on other branches of the fishing industry. Fishermen were trans- 
ferring their activities from the most depressed branch to the production of 
lobsters, mackerel, fresh fishing and the producing of green, pickle-cured cod 
for the Gloucester cutting trade. This in turn was bringing these branches to 
the saturation point and causing lower earnings. 

The Nova Scotia Provincial Government, in a desperate endeavour to save 
the industry from extinction, last spring decided to pay a subsidy of $1 per 
quintal on dried cod and two-thirds of that sum on scale fish, and in view of 
the claims made by me a year ago it will be interesting to observe how this 
policy worked out. It will be conceded that a provincial subsidy in Nova 
Scotia would naturally not accomplish as much as a federal subsidy would. 
For instance, it was claimed a federal subsidy would arrest the transference of 
Gaspe fishermen to the production of fresh fish, thus avoiding putting additional 
supplies on the market at a time of low consumption, demoralizing the price 
structure on fresh fish, also, what is most desirable, keeping the fine qualities 
of Gaspe cod before the fish-consuming public in the world’s markets. 

The pickle-cured codfish produced for Gloucester had reached the satura- 
tion point, and in the spring of 1937 the outlook was blue deed. Prices were 
ruling around $2.50 to $3 per hundredweight and Gloucester was understood to 
have heavy stocks and unlikely to pay as much as in 1936. One of the claims 
made for a bonus was that it would indirectly benefit this trade without a 
penny cost to the Treasury. What were the results? With the provincial bonus 
operative, large quantities of scale fish that had been seeking markets in 
Gloucester at low prices were dried and very soon it became evident that 
Gloucester firms were advising their buyers in Nova Scotia that, owing to the 
higher returns on dried fish in Nova Scotia, in 1937, they would have to pay 
higher instead of the lower prices they expected to pay. I was informed by 
one gleeful producer (who, incidentally, criticized the bonus in June) last 
December, that he had sold his large, pickle-cured cod in Gloucester at $4 per 
hundredweight, $1 per hundredweight more than the expected to get when the 
season opened. Statistics would indicate that Canadian exports of pickle-cured 
cod and related species would in recent years be as much as fifteen million 
pounds. Let us assume that twelve million pounds of Canadian fish of this 
type were sold on the American market during the 1937 season. Let us next be 
conservative, and assume that the difference in price as a result of the bonus 
was only 50 cents instead of $1, and what do we find?—twelve million pounds 
at 50 cents per hundredweight would add $60,000 to the value of the pickle- 
cured cod sold in Gloucester without one penny cost to the public purse. 
Unfortunately this $60,000 did not all come to Nova Scotia. Producers of this 
cure In New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Quebec province shared in 
the benefits brought about as a result of the courageous policy of the provincial 
Government of Nova Scotia. 
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There were other increased earnings as well. Considerable canning of fish 
at low prices was being done around the Bay of Fundy. With the depressed 
condition of the dried fish trade, incredibly low prices were being paid for fish 
for canning. The price the Canadian exporter can pay for dried fish is governed 
by what other countries are selling at in the foreign markets. The price the 
canner for the domestic market pays has been equivalent to what the fishermen 
could have got by drying. As soon as the bonus was announced, a substantial 
increase was paid and I had the extreme satisfaction of hearing that this policy 
was ruining the canners as they had to pay a much higher price for fresh fish 
and they did not get any bonus: another claim made good. 

The above examples prove the contentions made by advocates of the bonus 
are correct. 

Statements are made at times that a bonus policy should include pickled 
mackerel. If it would accomplish any good, I would advocate it; but careful 
study would show the fallacy of bonusing the production of spring mackerel. 
In the first place there is only one large market for spring mackerel, and 
Canada produces the only supply. The market has expanded in recent years 
owing to over-production since 1930 and consequent low prices, but nett returns 
to fishermen have decreased. Unless a dictatorial-controlled production is 
envisioned, bonusing mackerel will increase production and decrease prices. 
The only ones to benefit would be, first, the consumer who would get cheap 
food; secondly, the cooper shops that make the barrels—and the price of barrels 
would go up as the price of mackerel went down; thirdly, the transportation 
companies who would have more mackerel to transport. There is a definite 
limit to what the market can absorb and it should be remembered that in 1933, 
when more than 50.000 barrels of mackerel were produced, prices fell as low as 
$2 and $2.50 per barrel, including the package. On this basis a 50,000-barrel 
catch was worth in cash to the producer far less than a 25,000-barrel catch 
valued at $6 per barrel would have been worth. 

For example, the cost to fishermen of empty barrels, salt and freight to 
exporting centers will average about $1.60 per barrel. The difference between 
what he receives per barrel and $1.60 is what he has applicable to his costs of 
production such as, gasoline, boats, nets, rope and for his labour. It will be 
seen that at $2.50 there is only a balance of 90 cents per barrel. At $3.50 it is 
$1.90, at $6 it is $4.40, while at $7 the price received for the 1937 catch the 
fisherman has $5.40 to cover his operating expenses and labour. A 50,000 barrel 
catch at $3.50 would thus be worth $95,000 to the men who catch them, while 
a 25,000 barrel catch at $7 would be worth $135,000. It is easier to find sale 
for 25,000 barrels at $7 per barrel than it is to sell 50,000 barrels at $3.50 
because the latter quantity is beyond the capacity of the market to absorb 
except at ruinously low prices. No useful purpose could be served by an 
expenditure of public funds for the bonusing of pickled mackerel, and the 
same holds true of herrings and alewives. 

The case for codfish is different. At present, Canada produces only about 
5 per cent of the world’s supplies. An increase of 50 per cent in production here 
would scarcely cause a ripple on the markets. Vitally important is the fact 
that it is the key to the price structure of the fishing industry as a whole. Once 
dried fish were placed on a basis profitable to the producer, prices in related 
lines would rapidly adjust themselves upwards. 

If Canada’s fishing industry is to be placed on a profitable basis to pro- 
ducers, it is essential that an export bonus or subsidy be paid on dried fish as 
recommended by the Jones Commission. Such a bonus could be automatically 
suspended when the price level rose to a point where the industry would support 
itself, becoming operative again when the price fell below the determined fair 
level. 
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At the risk of being wearisome, I am going to repeat what has been advocated 
before, namely, that the Fisheries Department should receive from the Treasury 
Department the unpaid interest on the “Halifax Award” money for the years 
1879 to 1882 with accrued interest to date. This money rightfully belongs to 
the Atlantic Coast fishing industry, and if it were funded on the basis of 5 
per cent as was paid to the western provinces in lieu of lands, there would be 
sufficient capital to produce a sum large enough to pay a bonus of $1 per quintal 
on all the dried fish likely to be produced. I am firmly convinced that such a 
bonus or subsidy would lift the returns to the industry as a whole many times the 
actual outlay for subsidies, thus amply justifying the small expenditures 
required. 


Marcu 30th, 1938 
O. F. MacKENZIE. 


REPORT OF F. HOMER ZWICKER 


INTRODUCTION 


According to a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the Privy Council 
approved by His Excellency, The Governor General, on the fifth day of January, 
1938, I was appointed one of two to make an investigation and report showing 
fully why Canada is not selling more dried and pickled fish in the markets of 
the United States including Puerto Rico, Central and South America and the 
West Indies. 

That Mr. O. F. MacKenzie, my confrere, and I should, in the first instance 
consult with such bodies as the Fisheries Committee of the Boards of Trade in 
the more important Maritime centres and the central office of the United 
Maritime Fishermen and after such meetings, decide on the places each should 
visit with a view to covering as far as could feasibly be done the existing and 
potential markets of Canadian dried and pickled fish. 

That such investigations should be completed not later than March 31, 1938. 

That a report be submitted to the Minister of Fisheries showing fully why 
we are not selling more dried and pickled fish in each area along with recom- 
mendations of what steps should be taken to aid adequately in the re-establish- 
ment of the Canadian dried and pickled fish Industries by bringing about the 
sale of increasing quantities of the products of these Industries in the above- 
- mentioned markets at remunerative prices. 

Itinerary decided upon between Mr. MacKenzie and myself, 


O. F. MacKenzie, Esq. F. H. Zwicker, Esq. 
New York New York 
Havana Havana 
Jamaica Jamaica 
Dominican Republic Panama Republic 
British Guiana Trinidad 
Dutch Guiana Puerto Rico 
Brazil Haiti 
Argentina Santiago de Cuba 


MAIN IMPRESSIONS 


For dried and pickled fish to enjoy the greatest range of sales, retail prices 
should not exceed the equivalent of ten to fifteen cents per pound. 

That it is impossible to compete with Newfoundland while their fishermen 
continue to exist on their present standard of living which for the most part is 
considerably lower than our standard. 

That our tariff advantages are all in the smaller centres of population and 
at the same time the same tariff advantages are enjoyed by Newfoundland. 

That there can be no great advantage accruing to us because of any Trade 
Treaties that will enable Newfoundland to enjoy the same favoured treatment. 

That from the standpoint of the dried and pickled fish Industry and the 
limited size of the existing markets in the British West Indies, it is a dubious 
question what advantages have accrued our industry as a result of the Canada- 
British West India Agreement. 

That the lower rate of duty of 3 cent a pound on Newfoundland fish over 
43 per cent moisture content going into Puerto Rico is to a large extent respon- 

4] 
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sible for curtailing sales of our dried salt Codfish taking a rate of duty of 14 
ceuts per pound for being under 438 per cent moisture content. 

That the higher duties levied by some of the foreign Islands and Countries 
decidedly hinder and curb sales of dried and pickled fish. 

That the quality and general appearance of our fish (Caraquet and Gaspé 
cure excepted) do not compare favourably with those of Norway and Iceland. 

That the guess work should be taken out of our curing methods to enable 
delivery of continuity of quality and that our curing methods should be readily 
adaptable to the various individual market requirements. 

That we will probably consolidate our position and make a more material 
gain in the future by paying more attention to producing suitable qualities 
instead of trying to produce large quantities of questionable quality. 


INDIVIDUAL MARKET REPORTS 
UNITED STATES 


In order to give a picture of the trend of the United States market, the 
following tables of imports are submitted using United States figures. 
TABLE I.—UNITED STATES STATISTICS OF IMPORTS INCLUDING PUERTO 
RICO FROM ALL COUNTRIES 


WuHo ez, Dry or PICKLED CopFISH 
(1,000 pounds) 

















a 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
1Over 43 per cent Moisture.............. 13,467 16, 756 26,476 34,451 oT 4Le 52,359 
1Under 43 per cent Moisture............ 23, 350 18,405 12,164 6,303 4,458 3,152 
36, 817 BD, LOL 38, 640 40, 754 41,875 55,511 











These figures which include Puerto Rico show steadily increasing imports of ‘‘green’’ and decreasing 
imports oi “dry.” 
1 In the foilowing tables fish over 43 per cent moisture will be referred to as “‘green’’ and under 43 per 
cent moisture as “dry.” 
Nors.—Fish over 43 per cent moisture include wet pickle cure and also drier grades that pass as sup- 


posedly dry 


cure. 


TABLE II.—UNITED STATES STATISTICS, OF UNITED STATES AND PUERTO 


—— 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
United Statest inet. 260, eee ie? . ae 15,334 15,231 16,939 17, 156 18, 349 26,912 
Puerto, RIGO ga snp cee ire « Meese ee 21,483 19,930 21,701 23,598 23,526 28, 599 
36,817 35, 161 38, 640 40,754 41,875 55, 511 


RICO IMPORTS SHOWN SEPARATELY 
Tota GREEN AND Dry 


(1,000 pounds) 
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TABLE III—UNITED STATES STATISTICS OF COMBINED IMPORTS TO UNITED 
STATES AND PUERTO RICO OF DRY AND GREEN COD AS DISTRIBUTED 
BETWEEN CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


——- 1925-29 


Vecerape 1931 1932 1983 193 1935 1936 
Menger: . 94 yh oa «eee 22,3037 24,093 18,160 22,946 21,565 22,211 24,809 
Newtoundland: «..... 04 Yvan 6,315 10,118 11,873 13,899 16,991 16,841 26,828 
Lhe) LSS an i kr eMC OS 3,491 2,607 5,128 1,797 2,199 2,824 3,874 


32,143 36,818 35,161 38 , 642 40,755 41,876 55,511 


1 These figures would include imports ‘‘in bond’’ for resale to Haiti, Panama, etc. 


TABLE IV.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF GREEN COD IMPORTS INTO 
UNITED STATES AND PUERTO RICO 














—— 1931 1932 1935 1934 1935 1936 
GEES Ee A So Sea te ae 6,824 6,190 10,839 9,226 10,073 15,886 
BIN GVT COUN CIGIUC rite ils ts anes oilaka.cie.6)5 6 4,118 5,873 7,899 10,991 10,841 20,828 
sUinidecienated \ a. ure eee doe te ye che. 2,525 4,693 7,738 14,254 16,503 15,645 
Otel eSreen (2. sas. 2252. wa 13,467 16,756 26,476 34,451 37,417 52,359 


1 Canadian Statistics for wet pickle cure. 

2 Estimated Newfoundland ‘“‘green’’ worked out from total imports and assuming all increase above 
the 1925-29 average were ‘‘green.”’ 

3 Included in these quantities are:— 


(1) Exports- from Canada classed as “dry” in Canada but entering U.S.A. as over 43 per 
cent moisture. 


(2) Probably a large amount of Newfoundland “green” that should belong in (2) for it is 
more than likely “dry” exports have decreased below the 1925-29 average. 


(3) “Green” from Other Countries. Gloucester interests are reported as purchasing wet 
pickle cure from Europe on occasions. 


Assuming the U.S. figures are correct and analyzing the 1936 figures in 
Tables III and IV, “green” from Other Countries could not exceed 3,874,000 
pounds. This would signify that combined Canada and Newfoundland “green” 
imports must have been 48,485,000 pounds. 
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TABLE V.—UNITED STATES STATISTICS—IMPORTS OF DRY AND GREEN 
SALT COD INTO THE UNITED STATES AND PUERTO RICO 


1936 
55,511,000 lbs. 











Other Countries 
3,874,000 Ibs. 


Newfoundland 
26,828, 000 ibs. 


1925-29 Average 
32,143,000 Ibs. 






Other Countries 
3,491,000 lbs. 







Newfoundland 


6,315,000 lbs. 







Canada 
Canada 24,809,000 Ibs. 
22,337,000 Ibs. 







Bee a i. aca winticha Stee 2 RE erik ce eee need ae 1,000,000 Ibs. 
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The above figures have been put in rough chart form to give a quick 
picture of the trend of United States imports by comparing 1925-29 averages 
to 1936. No corrections have been made for goods sold outright in New York 
“in bond” intended for reshipment to foreign countries such as Haiti and 
Panama. It will be noted that ‘other countries” imports remain much the 
same. Newfoundland has made a very large gain of over 20,000,000 pounds, 
most of which was “green” fish going to Puerto Rico. Canada has gained 
roughly 2,500,000 pounds, however, the 1925-1929 average figures would con- 
stitute a majority of “dry” fish with the position reversed to a majority of 
“oreen” in 1936. 
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TABLE VI—UNITED STATES STATISTICS—IMPORTS OF DRY AND GREEN 
SALT COD INTO THE UNITED STATES ONLY 


1936 
26,912,000 Ibs. 


Other Countries 


Dry and Green 
3,693,000 Ibs. 





1925-1929 Average 
15,461,000 lbs. 





Canad 
Other Countries pas: 
2,907,000 lbs. Green Cod 
21,657,000 lbs. 





Canada 
tGreen Cod 
7,083,000 Ibs. 


Canada 
Dry Cod 
5,471,000 Lbs. 





Canada, Dry Cod 
1,562,000 Ibs. 





SFr nl onto data apt SE eae RCIA 4 Sen Ro 1,000,000 lbs. 


1Canadian Statistics. 


The purpose of the above figures is ito show the declining imports of “dry” Cod into United 
States proper and the large increase in “green” imports. In the 1936 column the distribution 
between “dry” and “green” is very different from Canadian Statistics, however, it can be 
assumed it was on the above distribution the United States collected their 3c, and lic. duty. 
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TABLE VII—UNITED STATES STATISTICS—IMPORTS OF DRY AND GREEN 
SALT COD, INTO PUERTO. RICO 


1936 
28,599,000 Ibs. 


1925-29 Average 


16,682,000 lbs. 
Newfoundland 


and Other Countries 


27,009,000 lbs. 


Newfoundland 
and Other Countries 
6,899,000 lbs. 


1Canada 
9,783,000 Ibs. 





‘Canada 


1,590,000 lbs. 





SCoe en ee em re ee | ee ae AS ee 1,000,000 Ibs. 


1 Canadian Statistics. 


The above figures show our rout in Puerto Rico. 
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Referring to the increased imports of green fish into United States proper, 
I did not study these figures in time to enable me to investigate if Gloucester 
and vicinity are gradually giving up catching and curing their own fish for the 
boneless trade, etc., or are compelled to purchase extra quantities from Canada 
to take care of increasing consumption. 

The large increase in Puerto Rico appears to have been brought about by 
more prosperous conditions on the Island and the prevailing low retail prices. 

New York Customs District figures for local imports at that point show: 


(1,000 pounds) 


1925-29 Average 1951 1932 1933 1954 1935 











5,887 3,720 3,137 1,378 2,696 2,100 


It is the general consensus of opinion among New York agents and im- 
porters that the domestic trade for dried salt fish in New York and vicinity is 
gradually falling off due to the Government having closed down on immigration 
and the younger generation of the foreign population becoming Americanized 
and preferring other types of food. 

It is also the consensus of opinion among some of the agents and importers 
that the consumption could be increased by a modest advertising program in the 
local Italan press and over local Italian broadcasting stations. Incidentally 
advertising would not be practicable in any other place as the majority of the 
Codfish consuming public in the Tropics never see a newspaper and always 
buy Codfish when they have the money for it. 

There would appear to be a very good demand for boneless salt codfish in 
the various types of small containers. Various agents would like to be in a 
position to sell this type of fish but before making any general recommendations 
as to suggesting a general increase in the production in Canada for export to the 
States, I think it would be necessary to make a detailed survey of how Gloucester 
and vicinity are catering to the requirements of their American trade. Should 
local producers of the boneless type care to enter the American market, no doubt 
a large business could be done if the price would be low enough to pay the duty 
and meet competition. 

While in New York I heard the same argument advanced that I have heard 
in Canada that boneless codfish never seems to cook as well or taste as good as a 
piece of cod taken from a whole fish and it was the opinion there that dried scale 
fish was quite often substituted for cod, for with the skin taken off no one can 
be the wiser until the product is cooked. While on the subject it is my opinion 
that the sale for boneless fish could be materially increased both in Canada and 
the States if a better article could be produced. Research as to actual curing 
methods and the best manner of storing for retail merchants might bring out 
some worthwhile facts. 

The bulk of the fish used for local consumption in New York is sold to the 
Italian trade and received from Gaspé and Caraquet. The Caraquet fall cure 
is reported as being in most favour with the New York trade and is claimed to 
have the best keeping qualities and adapt itself to soaking better than the 
Gaspé fish. The Caraquet summer cure is not suitable. . 

The Caraquet and Gaspé pack this last season was not large enough to supply 
the demand resulting in different cures of Newfoundland fish having been 
imported, some of which have been fairly adaptable to the soaking trade. 

The greater proportion of the fish sold to the Italian trade is soaked by 
the retail merchant for two or three days before it is sold, the fish first being 
cut in long strips resembling a fillet. After having been soaked it resembles 
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somewhat a strip of fresh fish. All types of dried salt fish would not lend 
themselves to this soaking method and the average run of Lunenburg bank has 
not proved adaptable. 

Genuine Nova Scotia shore fish, pickled cure, has proven quite popular with 
the New York trade in the past and if a good consistent quality could be pro- 
duced and a considerably better continuity of supply procured, business could 
be increased in this item, and not at the expense of Caraquet and Gaspé pack. 

There is some demand for hard dry cure in the Spanish and coloured sections 
of New York. | 

The last number of years is seeing the general passing of New York brokers 
that formerly have done a large business with Nova Scotia exporters on an 
outright sales basis ‘““in bond” for re-export to various foreign West Indian 
Islands and Central America. For instance, formerly the majority of the 
Haitian and Panama business was all sold direct to New York brokers who in 
turn resold to these markets. Decrease in consumption, surplus stocks and 
diminishing profits are slowly forcing these New York brokers out of business 
and it appears to be only a question of time when exporters will have to do their 
business direct with all markets. This may prove difficult for Nova Scotia 
exporters for orders less than carload lots, for aside from direct boats to the 
British West Indies, Puerto Rico and Santiago de Cuba, all other points have 
to be reached by transhipment at New York. 

With the exception of a fancy cured Herring, the sale for pickled fish is 
reported as being decidedly on the wane, the chief reason given for this being 
that the trade is gradually getting away from items that are troublesome to 
prepare for cooking, preferring to buy something they can take out of a tin that 
is practically ready for serving. It was reported that there is considerable 
room for developing the Bismarck type of Herring either shipped in a half- 
processed state in small barrels to be completed in the States or completely 
processed and packed in Canada. 


PUERTO RICO—Population 1,723,500 


It is common knowledge that Puerto Rico formerly was a very fine market 
for Nova Scotia fish and as short a time back as eight years ago, we actually 
were producing approximately half the portion of our catch for this market 
and in years when our production was on the short side, we would purchase in 
Newfoundland and occasionally in St. Pierre to resell at a profit. During the 
last eight years business in this Island has become so unprofitable due to con- 
sistent dumping on the part of Newfoundland that we only ship such qualities 
that cannot be sold elsewhere. In the vicinity of the years 1932 and 1933, 
Newfoundland started experimenting with Labrador slob fish which contain 
over 43 per cent moisture content and were able to enter that market at $ cent 
duty as compared to our dry fish at the rate of 14 cents. While this type of 
fish did not take very well in the first instance, Newfoundland persisted with 
it to such an extent that it has become one of the most popular grades on the 
Island and several of the larger importers have installed small Cold Storage 
plants in order to preserve the fish approximately up to the time of consumption. 
The average retail price is from six to seven cents per pound whereas the retail 
price for best quality Nova Scotia Large range from ten to twelve cents. 

Referring to the rates of duties on fish over and under 43 per cent moisture 
content, it is my understanding that the low rate of duty of 3 cent was put into 
effect to enable those markets in the New England states in the boneless trade 
to purchase Nova Scotia green fish for their production requirements and while 
this has been a very good thing for those producing green pickled fish for the 
United States market, it has proved extremely disastrous to Nova Scotia in 
the Puerto Rico market and it would appear of paramount importance to our 
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exporters to have this tariff item remedied on the first possible occasion and it 
would be my suggestion that the duty on dry salt Cod under 43 per cent moisture 
be brought down to the same level as that allowed on the wetter fish, as both 
the dried and wetter varieties of salt fish can hardly be called competitive with 
the United States production and whereas the revenue and duties collected on 
salt fish are relatively unimportant to the United States, in my opinion it would 
help consumption considerably to have the duty placed on as low a level as 
possible. 

The people of the island of Puerto Rico consume 549,980 pounds of salt cod- 
fish per week and consumption appears to be increasing. This large consumption 
seems to have been brought about by the very low retail prices and it is the 
opinion of a number of Puerto Rico importers that should present prices be 
raised two to four cents a pound, it might very well mean the reduction in 
consumption of about 40 per cent. 

The price of codfish being so cheap seems to have curtailed the sale of 
pickled herring which importers claim are sold only to the very poor. Other 
opinions regarding pickled herring are that the consumption is declining due 
both to the retail trade claiming that they are too much trouble to handle and 
also due to the fact that the quality cannot be depended upon even though they 
have been Governmen inspected. 

Pickled Mackerel are only sold during Lent. 

It is difficult to see how we can regain the Puerto Rico market without 
conducting ‘a vicious price war against Newfoundland. While it is evident we 
would be in a much better position to trade with Puerto Rico if both wet and 
dry fish entered at the same rate of duty, we would have to actually under-sell 
Newfoundland if we are to force them out of our old territory. However, I do 
not think any of the Nova Scotia exporters are in the financial position to enter 
into a price war of this kind. 

Puerto Rico importers like to receive a certain amount of quality product 
but the market for better grades is limited. 


Per capita consumption is 16-5 pounds. 


CUBA—Population 4,500,000 


Cuba is the largest of the West Indian Islands and has by far the largest 
population. The two chief buying centres for dried salt fish are Havana at the 
western end and Santiago de Cuba at the eastern end. The majority of the 
merchants in these two cities have branches throughout the Island and do the 
purchasing for these branches. 

There is an extreme range of choice in the requirements of qualities of dried 
fish between the two markets. During the last eight or nine years Havana has 
developed into a Norway and Iceland stronghold for their best quality. The 
cure is a particularly hard one of a white-naped fish divided into four grades 
known as Imperial, Superior, Regular and Inferior. While all these grades 
are cured in apparently the same manner, they are culled and graded according 
to thickness and general ‘appearance into the aforementioned packs. The 
care taken with the Imperial Brand must of necessity be a matter of great 
interest and admiration to any one familiar with the average run and pack of 
Nova Scotian fish. One’s general reaction after having gone through several 
boxes of these fish is that they have been split and cured by artisans who have 
taken the utmost pride in their work. The three lower grades show the same care 
in splitting and curing and are really only inferior in thickness, shape and size. 

The Havana market is an excellent example of what can be done by catering 
to the exact wants of a particular center. It is a peculiarity of the Havana 
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merchants to want to purchase two or three months’ supply at the one time and 
naturally the fish must have 'a long-time-keeping quality. 

In the year 1937 Havana’s imports of the above-mentioned fish amounted 
to 76,300 quintals. 

Retail prices in Havana are somewhat higher than in Santiago de Cuba and 
salt fish retails from fifteen cents per pound for the lower grades to twenty cents 
a pound for the choicest cuts of the best grades of Imperial quality. 

Norway and Iceland are able to ship across the Ocean into the Havana 
market at cheaper rates than we can via New York. 

The Santiago market is an entirely different picture and there they do not 
care to purchase more than two weeks’ supply of a softer-cured fish of Medium 
and Small sizes. Up to the time of the depression it was a stronghold for Nova 
Scotian fish and we enjoyed sales there of more than approximately 100,000 
quintals per year. During depression years Newfoundland has gradually been 
gaining ground with their cheap and inferior grades and most unfortunately the 
market is developing into a distinctly “ price ”’ one and quality is of secondary 
consideration. In the year 1936 our Santiago sales amounted to 44,000 quintals. 

Duty and Landing Charges are about 30 per cent of the total landed cost 
and the commodity at present costs the wholesale merchants approximately nine 
and a half cents per pound, retail prices range from twelve to fifteen cents a 
pound as compared to jerked ‘beef which retails from fifteen to eighteen cents and 
fresh meat at fifteen cents in the cities and ten cents in the country. 

Cuba is not a large pickled fish market and the Bloater trade has been more 
than cut in half since the Government has adopted the policy of deporting the 
Haitian and Jamacan settlers employed by the sugar estates. What Bloater 
trade there is, is secured by Norway at prices approximately twenty per cent 
under prevailing New Brunswick prices. Norway’s Bloaters appear to be of 
very fine quality, the same care being taken with the grading and packing as 
with the Codfish. 

It is noteworthy to record here that in practically all the conversations I 
had regarding fish with the various merchants, dealers and agents, they wanted 
to know why Canada could not buy more from Cuba. They seemed to stress 
particularly wanting to sell their fruits, rum, tobacco and sugar. 

To do business in the Havana market, it would be quite necessary to produce 
a special cure that would compare favourably with the grades now being 
received from Norway and Iceland. Efforts would have to be made to secure 
competitive freight rates, Halifax—Havana as exist from Europe—Havana. 

To hold what we have left of the Santiago business and preferably to in- 
crease this business and at the same time enter the Havana market, it seems 
absolutely imperative that Canada should enjoy the benefits of a Trade Treaty 
not shared in by Newfoundland and Norway. 

According to Cuban statistics for 1936 per capita consumption of dry salt 
fish was approximately under five pounds. The 1925-1930 period figures show 
double this consumption. There is excellent room for expansion if the Govern- 
ment could see their way clear to reduce materially the present rate of duty. 

The Cuban Tariff lists codfish among the articles of “prime necessity.” 
The present rate, however, is too high to place the commodity as low as it should 
be to get a maximum consumption. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA—HEstimated Population 500,000 


The following table of importations gives a complete picture of fish 
consumption in this country: 


FISH IMPORTED INTO PANAMA DURING 1937 


CBr Ds a Me RA I Ra DS ean WEIN ee SRT 377,265 K.G.W. 

SA HIOM MeL SUB U ete Ree ee eae sheets Ute see Raul eh eas (ha temas cre 178,760 

Sardingay(imitinsyeoet hh tek Bante ey Ole I BS Oe 450,224 

Herrines (salted vanddried ) it. cus. © Oe doe, 20s orusPoh aondgs Surertses 14,137 

IN REKOTON Ae FPO cet, nto ume, UEMONTG fc Mare eh eel eke she wet ets 32,652 

Fish—fresh—smoked—salted and dried, N.O.P... .. .. .. 67,753 

Nishwp reserved = N:OlP Lo niet. oo ie mete) aril = caer 8,748 

Shellifighvand Molluses\t.t. Whe Se. Gee ee Oe ne 46,124 

Fishy efgs:—Gaviarses) 500-9) - clk Seed: Meee Pee festhes 1,863 
477,020 


Sales of pickled fish are quite limited. Practically all the tinned salmon 
comes from Japan. More than half the sardines also come from Japan with 
the rest divided between the United States and Norway and with only 2,000 
kilos reported from Canada. Due to all shipments of codfish being shipped 
through New York “in bond” and the majority of sales being made in New 
York for resale in Panama, the figures do not state what proportion of codfish 
comes from Canada, however, it was estimated locally that we enjoy about 
seventy per cent and Newfoundland thirty per cent. 

Fresh fishing conducted by the Japanese has been an established industry 
for a considerable time. Within the last few months, however, these Japanese 
fishermen have been refused the rights to continue operating because of reported 
spy and observation tactics on their part and the strategic position of the 
Canal. Some of the importers are of the opinion that the sales of dry salt fish 
may increase as a result of the shut-down unless other local residents take up 
the work. For three of four months of the year it is too rough to conduct fresh 
fishing and during this period dry salt cod sales increase materially. 

It is worthy of considerable note that the Republic of Panama saw fit 
some years ago to allow free entry of dry salt cod, dried and salted herring, 
tinned salmon and sardines in order to give their people as cheap food as 
possible. It is reported that when this ruling went into effect sales of these 
items increased to a large extent. Retail prices of salt cod vary from ten to 
twelve and a half cents per pound, fresh fish in season retailing at fifteen 
cents. Cheapest quality of Japanese salmon retails at ten cents a pound in 
one-pound tins which makes it a competitive commodity with codfish. All 
bloater purchases are placed with Norway, prices being approximately twenty 
per cent under New Brunswick prices. 

There is a duty on pickled fish of five cents per kilo or approximately 2-3 
cents per gross pound and importations of this commodity are small. 

The greater majority of dried codfish sales are made to the coloured popu- 
lation, the majority of whom immigrated from Jamaica at the time the Canal 
was being built. 

The cities of Colon and Panama appear to be prosperous and it is probable 
they will continue to grow. This should be a market where we can look for 
eradual increases in salt codfish sales, assuming the government does not re- 
effect the duty. 


THE CANAL ZONE 


The Commissary Department of the Panama Railroad Company purchases 
approximately 4,800 quintals per year for resale through their own company 
stores to the large number of coloured employees working for them. Their 
purchases always are made by first inviting tenders of both European and 
Nova Scotian fish. 
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In order to put in a successful bid it is necessary to quote a low price that 
does not show a profit or lose the business to England or Iceland. While our 
fish are preferred and will bring a slight premium, this premium is very limited. 


NICARAGUA, COSTA RICA, COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 


Aside from some information obtained at Panama to the effect that the 
United States Fruit Companies imported certain amounts of European codfish 
for their own commissaries in Costa Rica, I could not get evidence that these 
countries purchased any particular amount of dried and pickled fish. 

Duties plus landing charges in these countries are as follows: 


INTGATS RUA sole. Fare GSR RK Kites Ft coral hel soarevie oo per 100 pounds 
Costa Rica.. 2 UR aE Se eS 4.25 2 
Colomithia set. alee RT 1 MAAN rt eka wa de 9.00 3 
Venezuela tintin vir. Ay tO fe 16.50 na 


The rates in iMod and Costa Rica are too high to allow fish to enter 
and be sold at reasonably low retail prices. 

The rates in Colombia and Venezuela are prohibitive unless the com- 
modity is to be sold as a luxury. 


HAITI—Population reported 2,000,000 upwards 


Haiti and the Dominican Republic combined constitute the second largest 
Island in the West Indies both in territory and population. The population of 
the Dominican Republic being reported at 1,000,000. (Mr. O. F. MacKenzie 
is reporting on this part of the island). Haiti for a good number of years has 
been a Nova Scotia market for dried salt codfish and New Brunswick market 
for alewives and bloaters. The economic condition in this country has gradually 
been growing from bad to worse which can be pointed out very forcibly by the 
following figures of imports. 


Quantity Value 
1925-26 Codfish. . Sh ie PA ER PRP Tig et pounds $352,742 
1936-37 WOR aes Skee ee OOU 82,651 
1925-26 Alewives and bloaters. . Paaeene Con! Bat oF Eas 447, 428 pounds $586, 208 
1936-37 LAKERS, ae OHS 6,180,049 172,461 


The withdrawal of Laeeedeion by the United States seems responsible for a 
good deal of their economic trouble. France for a number of years had taken 
Haiti’s entire coffee output which was this country’s main crop but unfortunately 
friction occurred between these two countries resulting in the bulk of the crop 
not being harvested. The population has been steadily increasing and the 
country gradually becoming poorer. It is reported that the financial condition 
of this country is such that it is impossible to secure loans from foreign nations 
and at present United States has a form of local receivership wherein the 
Haitian Government turns over all monies received from their various revenues 
to repay outstanding loans. 

In an effort to increase their exchequer they have been steadily increasing 
duties on imports and it is apparent that these increases on all types of imported 
fish are restricting consumption. 

Because of the declining demand, competition among Nova Scotian exporters 
has become extremely keen resulting in practically no profit. The prevailing 
cif. price for a 432-pound net butt of codfish in February was $29, the duty 
and landing charges on this same package being $17.85 or in other words, making 
the landed cost price about eleven cents per pound to the wholesaler. 

Those business people in Haiti who have been close to the fish situation for 
years report that when a Haitian has money the first items he purchases are fish, 
flour and calicoes, but they are only able to do this when they can sell their 
coffee and it can be resold to foreign markets at fair prices. 
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The average wage for a day’s labour when it is available ranges from 
twenty to thirty cents per day. 

When talking to responsible business men and enquiring why more fish 
cannot be sold, one is confronted with the question: “why does not Canada 
buy more from us?—we have fruits, cotton, sisal, coffee, rum, etc.” It is very 
apparent that conditions will continue to get worse in this country until such 
time as they can find good export markets and their large population receive a 
certain amount of employment. Until such time as this occurs I cannot see any 
possibility of increasing the present consumption of fish unless the Government. 
can see their way clear to reduce the prevailing duties by fifty per cent or more. 
Failing this and also failing their ability to find a market for their coffee, I 
would look for conditions to grow considerably worse. 

If this country, by proper leadership, can ever come into its own and enjoy 
the same degree of prosperity as the majority of the other West Indian islands, 
the possibility for expansion of the fish trade looks most promising. 

Per capita consumption of codfish is about 4 pound and consumption of 
all grades of imported fish about three pounds per person. 

Regarding alewives, local importers are of the opinion that the United 
States’ quality from Maine is superior to the New Brunswick pack. 

It is interesting to note that a raise in price of New Brunswick bloaters 
a few months ago restricted sales to a certain extent and it appears very 
necessary in establishing export prices for bloaters that the ultimate retail price 
must be taken into account so that they may be sold at the rate of one, two or 
three for a fixed unit of currency; e.g., assume a certain size sold three for five 
cents, should the export price be increased so only two would sell for five cents, 
this would cut the consumption considerably. (See special report on bloater trade 
in Trinidad.) 


TRINIDAD—Population 403,275 


The Trinidad market is about the only really bright spot at present for 
the sale of Lunenburg bank codfish. They purchase their requirements fortnightly 
and prefer the better grades of our cure ahead of English and Newfoundland fish. 
However, to hold what we have in this market I am of the opinion that it will 
be necessary to improve the average quality of the shipments that have been 
going forward the last several years. Due to the peculiar local trade customs 
in Trinidad where the local retail merchants make their purchases by first 
personally inspecting the merchandise of the wholesaler and going the round of 
practically all the wholesale merchants before purchasing (the wholesalers in 
Trinidad are grouped pretty well together within two city blocks), they choose 
those fish that are thickest and of the best appearance. Unfortunately in a 
shipment of from 200 to 300 butts of Lunenburg bank cod, sometimes there 
is a vast difference in appearance and quality with the result that those merchants 
not possessing as good a pack as some others are not able to sell their stock as 
promptly as those possessing better quality. 

Newfoundland enjoys an average of about 27 per cent of the total sales, 
the fish in question being smaller in size and inferior in quality and sell at least 
$5 per four-quintal butt under ours. 

Total consumption in Trinidad in 1936 was 51,302 quintals, some 25,000 
quintals under the importation of the Havana market alone in 1937. (I was 
not able to obtain the 1937 figures for Trinidad but would think they would be 
approximately the same.) 

Retail prices for the best quality salt Cod are ten to twelve cents per pound 
and comparing retail prices of other commodities show Cod on a level with such 
products as salt Beef, tin Salmon, ete. 

The Trinidad market during the last year has been made a profitable one by 
our leading exporters getting together and forming an Association wherein each 
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firm agreed to take a certain percentage of the business and at the same time 
adhere to prices set by the majority and abide by the various other regulations 
to make the selling uniform. 

In my opinion there are no great possibilities of expansion in this market. 

Per capita consumption—14:4 pounds. 

Special memorandum regarding requirements of the Trinidad market in 
respect to Bloaters as submitted by Hand, Arnold Limited, Port of Spain. 

- There is very little demand for Bloaters counting 80 to 90 per box of 18 
pounds net, and while small quantities may be sold for consumption during the 
Lenten season at as high as 80 cents per box, at other seasons a price exceeding 
65 cents per box c.i.f. is uneconomical, as these fish have to be sold at 2 cents 
each or two for 3 cents. (The farthing or 4 cent while legal tender is not in 
current use.) 


Smoked Herring.—This is the popular type of smoked fish in Trinidad, but 
for economical retailing purposes fish counting less than 140 to 160 per 18 pound 
box do not afford the retailer a sufficient margin of profit; whereas fish counting 
more than 160 to the box cannot be sold at one cent each, which is the standard 
retail price of this type of fish; while on the other hand to sell such small fish at 
three for 2 cents would again not show the retailer a sufficient margin of profit. 

Taking the minimum return on a box of small herrings to the retailer as 
$1.40, basis one cent each, allowing five fish or 5 cents per box for wastage, 
brings the return down to $1.35. (This wastage may amount to as high as 15 
fish per box if the fish are not thoroughly dried, when breakage in handling 
occurs). 

At the basis price of 96 cents per box, even after allowing for favourable 
exchange on Canadian currency, the cost in the wholesale merchant’s store is $1 
per box. That wholesaler cannot afford to sell this fish at a lesser profit than 
10 cents per box, thus leaving the maximum margin of 25 cents to the retailer, 
a bare 20 per cent from which to cover all transport charges to his district, 
selling expenses and profit. 

It is obvious therefore that at the present price level, shopkeepers are 
selecting their herrings and trying to sell some at two for 3 cents and the smaller 
ones at 1 cent a piece; which automatically decreases consumption. 

In our opinion an economical price for this type of fish is 85 cents a box 
c.1.f., with a maximum seasonal price of 90 cents per box c.if. 

Our own experience, which may be supported by Customs statistics is that 
since the price has been advanced from 90 cents to 96 cents sales and consumption 
have declined; and whereas some years ago when the price was 80 cents a box our 
personal imports were around 1,000 boxes a fortnight, at 96 cents they have 
declined to 200 to 250 boxes fortnightly. 


BARBADOS, LEEWARD AND WINDWARD ISLANDS 
Combined Population 481,470 








Barbados Leeward Islands Windward Islands 
168,300 Antimuiagc . . MAbs 182,400 
St. Kitts-Nevis.. .. 34,400 Grenada. ov. |./.., 83,900 
DOMENIC ie 3s eee eA Olu St. lucia. +. 06,000 
Montserraty )) 122) 812,800 StiuVineent.-. .u'I2. 52,000 
121,270 191,900 


For the purpose of this report I have classed all the above islands in one 
group as Barbados is the purchasing and distributing centre for the greater 
majority of all dried and pickled fish sales to the Leeward and Windward 
Islands. While I did not call at any of these markets on this particular trip, 
I have investigated them on behalf of my own firm within the last two years 
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and do not think that conditions have changed materially since then except 
for these markets to become more thoroughly glutted and saturated with New- 
foundland fish than in the past. 

In view of the large supplies of fish always on hand, it can be assumed that 
local buying prices must be low and therefore retail prices correspondingly low. 

Actual per capita consumption for reported Barbados imports is thirteen 
pounds. To this thirteen pounds would have to be added direct imports made 
by the Leeward and Windward Islands which I have no figures for but would 
imagine that it would bring total consumption up to fifteen pounds per person. 


BERMUDA—Population 32,342 


Bermuda is a small market where the coloured population have a much 
better earning power than in the majority of the West Indian Islands. Having 
money, they are inclined to buy other commodities as freely as codfish. 

The majority of dried salt cod sales are from Nova Scotia and in recent years 
due to surplus stocks on the part of most of the exporters, what business there 
is has been highly competitive. When this feature exists, it is natural to assume 
that retail prices are low and consumption cannot be increased. 


JAMAICA 


Mr. O. F. MacKenzie is submitting the main report on Jamaica, however, 
as it is the largest of the West Indian markets, I wish to write a few remarks 
from a Lunenburg viewpoint. From the codfish standpoint it is at least a 
two-third Newfoundland stronghold. Unlike Trinidad, Cuba, Haiti and Panama 
they prefer a brown-faced fish. In former years it was a market for the better 
qualities from Newfoundland but more recently it has developed into a centre 
demanding the cheaper grades and has become such a dumping ground that it 
was reported to me that the Newfoundland Fisheries Board keep a man there 
all the time adjusting claims. 

Lunenburg’s frozen bait catch in the past has had a ready sale and is 
thought of quite highly. These particular fish are of a slack-salted variety and 
are cured in the cool spring weather having a smooth face with an amber colour. 

Some of the larger importers were firmly of the opinion that there would be 
a good demand for fish that had a continuity of appearance and keeping qualities 
from shipment to shipment the year round. 

Per capita consumption is from fifteen to seventeen pounds. 


MARTINIQUE, GUADELOUPE AND THE DUTCH WEST INDIES 


I obtained the following information in New York regarding these islands 
which shows a shift in the trend of fish sales which is interesting. 

MARTINIQUE AND GUADELOUPE.—In past years and through New York brokers 
a considerable amount of haddock and some codfish originating in the United 
States and Canada was shipped to these islands along with some bloaters. Nor- 
way has been able to secure the bloater trade in recent years while France has 
been supplying the dried cod and haddock. St. Pierre has also been gradually 
increasing exports there and for the year 1937 shipped 8,000 quintals to 
Martinique and 2,000 quintals to Guadeloupe. 

Dutcu West Inpres.—Up to the year 1929 these islands consumed con- 
siderable quantities of smoked bloaters, boneless hake strips and tablets, pickled 
mackerel and split herring. These products were all shipped from New York in 
small packages containing from ten to one hundred pounds net. The bulk of the 
stock is reported as having originated in Canada. New York reports that all 
this business has been lost in recent years due to a large increase in their local 
fresh fishing fleet which is taking care of local fish demand. 
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GENERAL REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
GENERAL REMARKS REGARDING PICKLED FISH 


Aside from Haiti I did not visit any large markets for pickled fish. Haiti 
imports considerably more alewives and bloaters in value as compared to cod- 
fish as they are essentially a cheaper form of food and are imported at half 
the rate of duty. In the other markets visited I formed the opinion that when 
codfish is selling at comparatively low prices, that automatically kills the sale 
of pickled fish and when codfish prices rise there is a tendency to purchase more 
pickled fish. The criticism was passed in more than one market that pickled 
herring were liable to be of doubtful quality and the government inspection 
could not be depended upon. From the nature of the criticism I was inclined 
to form the opinion that perhaps there is too much elapsed time between the 
inspection and shipping dates. 


PRODUCTION OF SALT FISH IN ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


While perhaps aside from the general nature of this report, I received the 
following information in New York about the St. Pierre production which is 
very interesting. The total of dried fish exported from St. Pierre during 1937 
amounted to 18,800 quintals which is reported as being an increase over the 
year 1934 of 100 per cent. Details of dried fish exports are as follows: 
GREEN FISH 
LOL Gal y seeereee See eA asap che eae es 30,854 quintals codfish 

1,541 quintals haddock 


DoiGreecesan her is4s catidad. ch sanel)..ot.oje0 20,878 auintals codfish 
1,152 quintals haddock 


DRIED FISH 
OR MO Ch CUOG MAME eee Ort od pe cg te. vee OMNI QLSTTALS 
Cr ALICLOUDE Tee Ee tte ae ey os ee ah eeenene D.C e NEF 
BPA zilerls Gee, ae ne 191.8 CT. SOs a PL Le, 90 “ 
EP en det as Meeks a sip aon eBSomcs neu vig dcreete ond nd Kioks cena las 
Don OOM Coen eins Cs Ue Soe Gs a eke on es sy: RLM pale 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


To report true market conditions in the various centres surveyed, it has 
been necessary to mention Newfoundland competition in the majority of cases. 
The fishing industry in that country is in a bad condition as every one knows. 
Being a close neighbour and a much larger producer than we are, their con- 
ditions are bound to reflect on us. 

Newfoundland did not trouble us to any extent in the West Indies before 
the war, since then, however, she has been gradually losing her European busi- 
ness for reasons we all are familiar with, and has invaded our territory and made 
it difficult for us to compete even at cost prices. The production in Lunenburg 
has been curtailed by about seventy-five per cent and even at this very reduced 
figure, in an average year, ten per cent or more of our production is difficult 
to dispose of. 

We in Canada probably pay higher prices for fish than any other section 
in the world, however, these prices are not attractive enough to keep men in the 
industry, and they are continually moving to better themselves in other trades 
whenever openings occur. Our living standards are high in this country and 
our fishermen have come to expect the same standards as enjoyed by the rank 
and: file, while the Newfoundland fisherman is probably living on the same 
scale as his father and grandfather. Taking these things into account, it is 
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hard to imagine there can be any great advantage accruing to us with any 
trade treaties that will enable Newfoundland to enjoy the ‘same favourable 
treatment. 

To undertake to market any considerable increased production and assum- 
ing that Newfoundland’s conditions remain as they are and further assuming 
that we cannot enjoy distinctive benefits of any trade treaties, it would be neces- 
sary for us to ask the government for an export bounty sufficiently large to 
enable us to under-sell Newfoundland. 


TARIFFS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


The largest number of individual purchases of dried and pickled fish. in 
the West Indies are made by the coloured population. The average retail 
purchase is one or two cents’ worth. The majority of the retail stores have a 
large square chopping block, counter high, on which they place a codfish and 
then proceed to cut it up with a heavy meat cleaver. The choicest part of the 
fish brings a higher price than the thinner parts. As a rule every portion is 
sold including the tail. The two cents’ worth of fish is used as the basis of a 
stew to which is added rice and beans. The whole dish does not cost more than 
five cents and in a good many cases feeds a large family and does for more than 
one meal. Naturally for two cents a purchaser wants to get as large a portion 
as possible. 


Visualizing the above condition should make it apparent to all those not 
familiar with the average local southern market how necessary it is that retail 
prices should be in range of the earning power of the people. 

While the majority of sales are made to the very poor, of course there is 
a proportion of the fish sold to those in better circumstances including the 
Spanish population in Puerto Rico and Cuba. 

When fish products enter a country free or only a nominal rate of duty 
is charged and ocean freight rates are not excessive, it is possible for the 
exporter to pay a reasonable price for fish, make a modest profit and know the 
retail price range will be from ten to twelve cents per pound. 

Every fish exporter knows from experience that when duties are increased 
sales will decrease because retail prices have been forced up out of reach of the 
consumer. In an effort to retain the market, profits will be sacrificed but 
profits are never sufficiently large to offset the increase in duty. Incidentally, 
but very important to the Industry, the buying power of the countries and their 
prevailing market prices, to a large extent, govern the price we pay for fish. 

To illustrate how duties affect the cost, I give three examples: 


Trinidad Haiti Cuba 
CATAL PriGes DEL LOUIS! oLeae heen, ee oP ean een ne 7-20 6-71 6-83 
Duty, landing charges, Consular fees, etc. per 100 lbs........ 0-25 4-13 2-85 
7-45 10-84 9-68 

Retail prices Der POUnd . adscfh.c1 2 eueniccke ee eie: Oee eee 10c. 13¢c.-16c. 12c.-15c. 


Trinidad buys our best Large fish and it is profitable business at present. 


Haiti wants the same grade as Trinidad, it is unprofitable business and 
there is not much of it. 


Santiago de Cuba buys Small sizes which cost us less than the fish supplied 
Trimdad and Haiti. Profits are insufficient. 
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In Cuba codfish is included among a list of ‘‘articles of prime necessity” on 
which a minimum tariff is to be levied regardless of the country of origin (except 
for the special preferences accorded to the United States.) 

However, in the event of entering into a Trade Treaty with Cuba, it would 
be well for our negotiators to take notice of the fact that the dried and pickled 
fish industry cannot make suitably large gains with any rate of duty that adds 
materially to the landed cost. If Canada were the only country enjoying the 
present minimum tariff and in addition had a 20 per cent advantage over all 
other nations, she would no doubt gain considerably at the expense of her 
competitors. Retail prices would remain the same however, but according to 
present standards they are too high to encourage maximum consumption. In 
other words, it is my contention that the industry cannot afford to have a rate 
of $2.85 per 100 pounds levied against and that any amount over $1.50 per 
100 pounds is excessive. 

The recent tariff in Haiti has been produced to create revenue; however, 
in the question of fish it has had a decided tendency to put prices beyond the 
range of many consumers thus prohibiting importations and will probably 
result in total duties collected on fish products being less than they were at 
former lower rates. 

In making any new trade treaties we should use our best influences to 
have fish rates kept as low as feasibly possible, for as mentioned before, it 
must be essentially a low-priced commodity to be available to those of the 
coloured population that earn as low as twenty cents a day and probably no 
higher than one dollar when they can get work and steady work is only provided 
during the various seasons of harvesting crops. 

In the separate report on Puerto Rico, particular mention was made on 
the effect. of the two rates of duty there. It is my understanding that the lower 
rate of # cent for fish containing more than 43 per cent moisture content was 
designed to allow New England interests to import green fish for manufacturing 
purposes. It is true that exports of our green fish have increased materially 
but the two rates as applied to Puerto Rico have worked to our disadvantage. 

I would heartily recommend that at the coming “Three Way Trade Treaty 
Negotiations” every effort be made to reduce the rate on fish under 43 per cent 
moisture content to the same level as the green fish. United States do not 
produce dried salt codfish for domestic or export trade and not being a com- 
petitor, the lowest possible duty should be granted in order to encourage produc- 
tion of the commodity. 

It is unfortunate for Canada that our tariff advantages are all in the 
smaller centres of population. It is a question if the combined population of the 
British West Indies amounts to the population of Haiti alone and Cuba has 
more than twice as many people. I think that it is evident from individual 
reports on the different British Islands that further expansion in these markets 
is quite impossible and in fact we are more liable to gradually lose ground to 
Newfoundland if that country persists in its ruthless competitive methods. 

The fish interests of Canada can well look with hungry eyes at Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti in the hope that we may enjoy the advantages 
of trade treaties in the not too distant future. 

I would respectfully suggest and recommend that when trade treaties 
involving dry and pickled fish come up for negotiations in the future that the 
fishing interests be consulted and allowed to send a representative in an 
advisory capacity. 

QUALITY 

Strange as it may seem the eye plays as much part in the selection of 

fish in the tropical countries as it does in the purchasing of fruit in the northern 


countries and since the eye plays this part it should be catered to. Automatically 
in producing fish of good appearance, better quality would result. 
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Dried and pickled fish and especially dried fish are perishable commodities 
in the south. Both the wholesaler and the retailer desire to stock a product 
that they can depend upon for a certain length of time. As a general rule 
neither wholesale nor retail profits are large and the quick deterioration of 
salt fish can run into a considerable loss in a very short time. Fish having a 
doubtful appearance is most liable to lead to claims and while perhaps the 
claims may not be justified the wholesaler does not feel like taking a chance 
on the quality. In all the markets visited I made a point of learning the 
wholesaler’s reaction to the possibility of being able to buy codfish of absolutely 
dependable quality and the consensus of opinion was that they would welcome 
such a product. 

Referring particularly to the Lunenburg cure, we continue to do business 
after the same style as our grandfathers, only not so successfully. Years ago 
we bought our fish on a quality basis and built up a good reputation in our 
export markets. We have been losing this reputation for some time and are 
making no attempt to meet changing conditions. 

The easy markets of war time and the keen competition among buyers 
seem to have been largely responsible for our first downward step in producing 
poor quality. 

Fish-makers became careless and were not checked up. . Captains of fishing 
vessels told the fish-makers not to dry the fish too hard so that their catches would 
weigh more at the time of sale to exporters. Many of the fish-makers’ drying 
flakes are situated along our secondary roads and have been so situated for many 
years. With the continual increasing motor traffic the drying fish receive many 
coats of traffic dust. 

Two-thirds of our fish are insufficiently washed before being dried. Fish 
washings are used for fertilizer on the fish-makers’ farms. The dirtier the water 
the better the fertilizer but fish cannot be washed satisfactorily without an 
abundance of clean water. 

A portion of our fish are not properly salted to-day, largely because of the 
change over in our fleet from sailing vessels to power vessels as the latter have 
not enough carrying room for salt and if the catch is abundant, the salt is used 
sparingly. 

Drying the fish is altogether dependent upon the weather and in the 
majority of cases, the weather is far from ideal especially in curing what is locally 
known as our second spring catch and part of the summer trip landed in the fall. 
In the former case we have to contend with much heat and humidity and in the 
latter—cold damp weather without any drying qualities. There is always a 
great deal of misery and loss connected with marketing inferior cured fish. 

An outsider’s reaction to the foregoing admissions probably will be that the 
standing for and the purchasing of inferior qualities show great weakness on the 
part of the exporters, but it would be unfair to judge without taking into account 
our co-operative set-up in this community along with the fact that the receiving 
of fish by the exporters has to be done at such a rate of speed that proper 
culling is practically impossible especially in the late autumn when it is neces- 
sary to take in more fish on a suitable fine day than we can sell in a month. 

I bring forward some of our past difficulties to show the necessity of pro- 
ducing our cure by exact and scientific methods that will do away with the ele- 
ments of guess work, sloppiness, indifference and unfavourable weather condi- 
tions. To get this satisfactory cure and produce a continuity. of quality, it 
would be necessary for one or more of the largest production centres to have 
a processing and drying plant. 


Without going into any amount of detail but to give a general description 
of the suggested plant, among other things it would consist of cold storage rooms 
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for storing green fish during warm weather. Dry air-conditioned rooms. 
Sundry machines for washing and processing that have proved the value of their 
use in England. The latest and most approved types of English dryers. There 
should be a suitable research department associated with the plant to be actively 
engaged trying to improve the product, experimenting with by-products and con- 
ducting the numerous examinations that would be necessary to obtain the various 
types of cures demanded by the different markets. 


If it is the intention or wish of the Government to aid the industry financially 
and permanently, it is my opinion that any money granted would be well 
invested by helping private enterprises build one or more plants as before 
mentioned. 


Some approved form of capitalization could be adopted such as the 
Government advancing a certain amount for each dollar raised privately. 


It is my idea that the plant would not engage directly in the export business 
but would be purchasers of fresh and green fish and sell this fish in the cured 
form to exporters and also cure the direct purchases of exporters. 


To answer the question in advance “ Why does not a private enterprise 
establish a processing and drying plant?” During the last eight years fish 
merchants generally have pretty well depleted their reserves in trying to sustain 
and carry on the industry and are in no position to finance such a proposition 
nor is the industry attractive enough at the present to seek outside capital by 
trying to sell a bond issue. 

It would appear to be correct to state that Canadian exporters have paid 
the highest possible prices at all times during the depression and that the prices 
paid compared more than favourably with those in other countries. Living 
standards in this country are higher than in other fish-producing countries and 
it is necessary at all times to pay the highest limit and though this has been 
done conscientiously there has been much dissatisfaction among the fishermen. 

It is an acknowledged fact that all fishermen would much prefer to sell their 
fish fresh or green and receive immediate cash payment. They are in no position 
to have to live on credit for several months at a time. The present method of 
settling is obsolete and unsatisfactory to both the seller and producer. 


It is my understanding that the heads of the Department of Fisheries and 
the affiliated Biological Board fully realize that continuity of the best quality 
cannot be realized without putting into effect exact curing methods. 


Producing a quality product for export should assure us a leading position 
in our various markets and as a result of this, one of Canada’s oldest established 
industries would be saved from extinction. 


It is hard to think of any other form of Government assistance that would 
have a permanent and lasting effect on the industry. Opinions are divided on 
the merits of bounties. If bounties could be granted to exporters for shipping 
No. 1 Government inspected fish, some direct good might be done. Such a 
system would be difficult to administer and without doubt would not be popular 
generally. To give a bounty direct to the fishermen has the result of producing 
as much quantity as possible with little effort regarding quality. If too much 
quantity is produced and this can very well happen, final market prices are 
bound to be depressed resulting in the fishermen probably being no further 
ahead. 

To sum up briefly, I recommend exclusive trade treaties with Cuba, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, preferably designed on a quota basis for taking 
a goodly supply of Canadian dried and pickled fish at preferences over all others, 
and that we produce quality by exact methods that will enable us to and at all 
times preserve our continuity of quality. 
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I desire to express my appreciation of the assistance rendered me by the 
Commercial Intelligence Service, the Trade Commissioners and their Assistants 
at New York, Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Trinidad. 

I would also like to make special mention of the courtesy and help given 
me by the managers of the Canadian banks in those cities where there were no 
Trade Commission offices. 


W. HOMER ZWICKER. 


Nors.—The accuracy of figures used in this report are not guaranteed but 
they would appear to be sufficiently correct to establish definitely the main trends. 


W.H.Z. 
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